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| UZZELL MEANS HONEST HELP 


November 21, 1950. 





























Mr. Thomas H. Uzzell, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Dear Mr. Uzell: 


Thank you for being the kind of person 
you are - -honest and finee I wrote you last 
Spring about help in making @ serial on Martin 
Luther over into a novele Your answer was that 
I could do it myself. That book has been 
selected by three book clubs in addition to 
the large Family Bookshelf, and seems to be 
having a very good sale. The large edition of 
20m000 was sold out prior to publication date 
and the second (also large) edition seems to 
be selling, tooe 


you and Mrs. Uz#ell are doing a 
service to literatures I know there are many 


who are grateful, as I ale 
Sincerely, a 
: g feds Piper 


This letter says it. Some folks think honest critics don’t exist. We fool ‘em. Honesty i 
pays—not a fortune in money but a bonanza in friends. 


GHB/ws 


Mrs. Barr, whose home is in Nashville, Tennessee, wrote us seeking advice about her 
novel. The evidence was that she didn’t need help. We told her to save her money and 
carry on. The result was MONE IN ARMOUR. published by the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
and now making best seller lists. 

The moral? Why belabor it? If you need competent, friendly help. you now know 
where to find it. Want to know more about us and our work with successful writers? Send 
for our booklet “Literary Services.” It is free and it contains much valuable information. 

For a fast start send a manuscript, and we'll try to please an editor. Our fees, for 
manuscripts up to 5,000 words, are $5.00 for an editorial appraisal and $10.00 for a collab- 
orative criticism: for each additional 1,000 words, a $1.00 a 1,000. f 


G. I. ENROLLMENTS ACCEPTED UNDER VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER * OKLAHOMA 

















TRIAL 





Here Is Every Secret Angle For 
Selling Your Stories — Given To 
You By Famous Fact and Fiction 
Writer, Harry Edward Neal 


NOW!—You Too Can Make The Editors Pay Spot Cash 
For Your Story Ideas 

Do you know what the editors want? Do you know how to 
make them buy what you write? 


NoOwW—ter the first time, here are all the tricks you need to know to 
become a successful writer. If you are a writer who makes “peanuts” 
instead of “riding the gravy train”’—collecting fat pay checks, when 
you should—then you owe it to yourself to read this wonderful new book, 
“WRITING and SELLING FACT AND FICTION,” by Harry E. Neal. 


Jam-Packed With Stimulating Aids 


Here in this one volume are scores of formulas and plots that can be used to build 
your stories. Shows you step-by-step how to plan writings “‘to Sell.”’ This money- 
njaking book contains invaluable facts about writing for every conceivable kind of 
market. Whether you are a beginner or a professional in the writing field, this 
marvelous book will have you making more money than you ever made before. You 

will find yourself writing in fields that are completely new to you. 





A Direct Path to Literary Success 


You, too, will find that your stories will actually be sold before they are pre- 
sented to the publishers. The publishers will chase you for your work, instead 
of you chasing them—because you will have all the angles that make the readers 
buy. Don’t take our word for it that this book can open a “‘gold mine”’ for you, 
as it has for dozens of writers. Here is what Donald G. Cooley, editor and 
author of hundreds of stories and articles that have appeared in Reader’s Digest, 
Better Homes and Gardens, True, Today’s Woman and many other magazines 
has to say about this amazing book: ‘‘Writing and Selling Fact and Fiction 
is an immensely practical, down-to-earth spirited book on writing for profit. 
For anyone who wants to turn out copy that publishers will be eager to 
print—and pay for.’’ Send for this book now and see how you, too, can 
become a high-priced successful writer and author. Hurry—Order NOW! 





nee How My Stories 
we Are Sold...Before 
| Write Them 





“*I have tried to make this book 
easily understood and ae, 
practical. I have presented 
material just as I would et 4 
t if you and I stood here and 
talked to each other.’’ 

—Harry Edward Neal 





About The Author: 


Mr. Neal first became in- 
terested in writing when, as 
a member of the United Seeten 
cocres Service, he was 
gned to write educational 
Srtiches on ond neaee of 
counterfeit mo 
Mr. Neal’s success as a writer 
































| PARTIAL TABLE % s<"4 No Money 
ts 
- Foc pnanronengiudl : 7-Day FREE TRIAL : 381 4th Avenue 
a’ ie a n 
What Kind of Characters to Use? ? just fill in coupon and mail. New York 16, N. Y. 
How to Get Feeling into Your 2 ay postman nothing. Ex- § Please rush me a co} 
What Uinseints to Use ) amine and read this book § ING FACT AND 
How to Attain Unity, § for 7 days, If delighted, § TRIAL. If delighted, I will send $2.50 (plus 
What About Style and Stuf? § send only $2.50, otherwise, postage), otherwise, I d 
How to Write the Stor § return the k’ at our ex- § owe nothing. 
What. arc. the Tricks of the § nse a “a. — 
Pictures. Figures, Sales and § ee Meson = * — 
Short Story and Article Writing > —-itim fF . . 
inc. 
Scares c0 Sucseestel Writing’ g Dept. WD-1, 381 4th Ave, # Address .......... 
jew ° ° 
ee ne 
CLIP—FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY postage. 








WILFRED FUNK, Inc., Dept. WD-1 


FICTION on 7 Day FREE 


( ) SAVE! Send payment now! WE then pay 
Money back guarantee. 


RITING and SELL- 


return the book an 











The Wrarrer’s Diczst, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 31, No. 2. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 











$100 First Sale 


Sir: 

For the tyro like myself I’ve got this advice: be 
patient and keep writing! After almost three 
years of sweating, cursing, and crying over my 
typewriter, I’ve sold my first story for $100. 
Thanks to patience and perseverance, and to 
Hinda Teague Hill in whose Hollywood writing 
classes I listened and learned, I’m enjoying the 
thrill of a first sale. It’s great! Now my eye is 
on Collier’s—after many more “smaller” sales, 
of course. 

Barry KENNELLY, 
723 Haverford Ave., 
Pacific Palisades, California. 


Contest Winner To Run In April 
Sir: 

Eleanor Stierhem, Today’s Woman fiction edi- 
tor, wants your readers to know that the first 
prize-winning story in the WritTErR’s Dicest con- 
test, “Flowers on the Table,” by Miriam Rugel, 


$5,000 Novel Prize 


Sir: 

A $5,000 Frieder Literary Award for the best 
novel on a Jewish theme is being sponsored by 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 
The winning manuscript will be published by 
Rinehart and Company and the contest will be 
judged by Fannie Hurst, Norman Mailer, author 
of the best-selling Naked and the Dead, and 
John Selby, editor-in-chief of Rinehart. 

The contest, which carries a $5,000 cash 
award, of which $3,000 will constitute an out- 
right prize and $2,000 will be an advance against 
future royalties, opened November 15th, 1950, 
and extends through November 15th, 1951. It 
is open to all, including authors who have had 
previous works published. Official entry blanks 
and the rules of the contest may be obtained by 
writing to 

FrrepER AWARD CoMMITTEE, 
3 East 65th Street, 
New York 21, New York. 


is on our schedule for April. The story has been “f She a so 


retitled “Flowers for Sylvia” for magazine use? 
The April issue will go on sale across the coun- 
try about March 20th. 

ANN MosHeErR, Managing Editor, 

Today’s Woman, 

67 West 44th Street, 

New York 18, N. Y. 


Question Of The Month 
Sir: 

What do experienced article writers do when 
they are interviewing a person for a story be- 
ing done on speculation? How do they represent 
themselves, since they can offer no assurance 
that the story will ever be published? 

If the writer is absolutely honest, the subject 
may not be too cordial. If the writer doesn’t 
make his position clear, he may later have to 
explain away. What’s the answer? 

Dorotuy MARSHALL, 
631 Grand Avenue, 
Covington, Kentucky. 


Sir: 

The easiest way (and sometimes the only way) 
to see one’s name in print in a great national 
magazine is to write the editor a letter. An 
editor rejects manuscript after manuscript— 
because he has to pay for the stuff—but gladly 
prints gratis whatever letters people write him. 

From the time I began concocting verse, light 
and otherwise, I vowed, like all young hopefuls, 
that I’d get something in Post or Collier’s. After 
two years and several hundred rejections, I grew 
impatient. So I sat down and wrote Collier’s’ 
editor a letter, incorporating in it a light verse. 

My scheme worked. I made the editor of a 
slick magazine put my poem in his sacred pages! 
True, there was no check, but there was, and 
still is, a great satisfaction. Besides, I was so 
inspired that I’ve continued to turn out verse and 
collect checks from less important magazines. 

Lois F. Pasrey, 
121 Hamlin Avenue, 
Falmouth, Massachusetts. 
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FOR ‘51! 


2 $2,000 SALES IN ONE WEEK .... 
2 POST SALES IN ONE WEEK .... 
5 BOOK SALES IN ONE WEEK .... 
3 $4,000 POCKET BOOK SALES .... 


JUMP THE GUN 
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a THIS SELLING POWER FOR YOU? 
ut- YOU can get in this picture, too. What put over the authors who made the sales | mention above? 
nst Proper selection of their true markets based on their backgrounds and potentialities, plus individual critical 
50, help and concentrated, timed, marketing power. With the new war economy publishing boom coming up, this 
. is no time for you to fool around. You want SALES, and QUICK ones; not long winded instruction. 
1a 
nks You know the story of some of those sales. One of 
by rele) 6) the $2,000 sales was the author's very first; the 2 POST 
B K AUTH RS sales were "first POST sales; of the 5 book sales in 
a NE one week 3 were “first books. These authors were 
N iets duis ° net 
pointed properly, they got the critical help they 
50: At thi riti not all 
La ore in, but in 1950 Ea needed, they got the proper push and they made it. 
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The 
Macmillan Company 
WELCOMES 
NEW WRITERS 


It was The Macmillan Company 
that published James A. Michener’s 
first work of fiction. At that time 
an editor and writer in the field of 
education, he was entirely unknown 
to the general public. We wagered 
on his story-telling ability — and 
Tales of the South Pacific became 
a best-seller, won the Pulitzer Prize, 
and was made into a record-break- 
ing Broadway hit. 


When Lawrence Schoonover quit 
the advertising game to devote him- 
self to creative writing, we took a 
chance on his first novel, The Burn- 
ished Blade, it was made a Literary 
Guild selection, and this spring we 
are bringing out his third, another 
swashbuckling historical tale des- 
tined for popular success. 


There are big names on the Mac- 
millan fiction list: Arthur Koestler, 
Richard Llewellyn, Margaret Mit- 
chell, Gladys Hasty Carroll, Robert 
Standish, and many others. All of 
them were unknown once. That is 
why we are interested in the un- 
known, beginning writer today. He 
may be the distinguished author 
tomorrow. 


So don’t hesitate to get in touch 
with us when you have work in 
progress or completed. It will be 
given thoughtful consideration — 
for it is to our own advantage to 
discover new talent. 


Editorial Department 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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$2,000 Advance For Novels 
Sir: 

There’s gold for writers of Gold Medal books. 
You authors should be getting some of this gold 
dust. As you already know, we pay an advance of 
$2,000 against an original print order of 200,000 
copies, and 1¥2c royalty a copy on all subsequent 
editions. All the books we have published have 
exceeded by far the initial print order. We 
stepped up our operation to five titles a month 
beginning with December, and will increase this 
further next spring. 

Primarily we need at least two sound, exciting 
and well-written Westerns a month. We could 
even use three. We can use two to three outstand- 
ing suspense novels, good mysteries, detective, 
otherwise called whodunits, which also must have 
pace and gusto and the kind of good writing that 
is associated currently with this type of story. We 
are also wide open for good novels of adventure. 

We are excited when we can find manuscripts 
dealing with problems of human relationship and 
of such purely personal problems as developed in 
Theodore Pratt’s The Tormented or Lillian 
Colter’s Awakening of Jenny. These are sound 
works of real literary value. 

We are publishing only originals and are not 
in the reprint business. However, we consider 
novels published as serials in magazines as origi- 
nals, and the same would apply to books pub- 
lished previously in England or on the continent. 

Incidentally, we have had a number of rather 
big-name authors whose original work has ap- 
peared under our Gold Medal imprint: MacKin- 
lay Kantor, W. R. Burnett, Octavus Roy Cohen, 
Sax Rohmer, Theodore Pratt, and Allan Hynd; 
as well as popular top-selling writers in their field 
like: Wade Miller, Richard Himmel, Clifton 
Adams, Gertrude Schweitzer, Howard Hunt, Les 
Savage, William Ronns and Don Stanford, to 
name only a few. 

More importantly, the picture companies are 
reading our books with great care even in ad- 
vance of publication. Several deals have been 
made for picture rights, with others pending. 

Wixuiam C. LENGE , Editor-in-Chief, 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., 

67 W. 44th St., 

New York 18, N. Y. 


There Is Such A Thing! 
Sir: 

After eight years in the newspaper field, I am 
retiring to write, with no indication that I am 
suited for this profession. Desire to tell stories 
is my only qualification. Are there any DicEest 
readers who could give advice to a new and, as 
yet, not even rejected writer. 

D. J. Nuttino, 
421 West Tenth Street, 
Anderson, Ind. 
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Fannie Hurst Taught Me 
Sir: 

Have you ever been laid up for weeks with a 
fractured leg while in a writing slump? 

I was and Fannie Hurst came to the rescue. 
As a guest on an afternoon TV program, she 
was asked the secret of her writing success. 
The method she outlined has worked so well 
for me (I’m getting checks instead of rejections) 
that I’m passing it on. 

She sits down at her typewriter with an idea 
for a story and, without regard for spelling, 
punctuation, structure etc., she lets herself go. 
When an idea comes that should have been used 
earlier in the story or that will fit in later, down 
it goes while the thought is fresh. Afterwards, 
Miss Hurst does an editing job, then rewrites 
for publication with all gimmicks in their proper 
places. 

My trouble was that I thought faster than I 
could type and, as a result, lost many ideas. 
Using the Hurst method, I just tear along, in- 
terested only in getting my ideas down on paper. 
I believe too many writers worry about me- 
chanics in a first draft when they should be 
worrying about telling a good story. 

Patrick SIMPSON, 
33-33 72nd Street, 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


Can You Top This? 
Sir: 

I enjoyed Vesta Lukei’s article on light verse, 
and was amused at her selling one on its 26th 
trip, and another five years after she wrote it. 

My record is better than that. I have sold a 
poem on the 32nd submission. My record is a 
sale on the 43rd submission, 15 years after I wrote 
the verse. Never say die! 

HILDEGARDE WALLS JOHNSON 
810 Harrison Street, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


Spray, The Man Says 
Sir: 

Re: “Question of the Month,” November 
W.D. A year ago, through the use of a plastic 
spray, I solved the problem of protecting my 
artwork. Plastic spray is inexpensive and is avail- 
able under several brand names at large book- 
stores and artist supply houses. 

Finished artwork or lettering is sprayed accord- 
ing to the directions on the can and the resulting 
film enables you to remove fingerprints and other 
types of marks. I use this spray every day on 
material which passes through a number of hands 
before it reaches the photo-engraver. 

Artuur C. WINTLE, 
3035 S.E. Ankeny, 
Portland 15, Oregon 





* POPULAR * 
PUBLICATIONS 


Whenever good stories are 
bought, wherever good 
stories are read, you will find 
this Popular seal — your 
guidepost to quality reading 
always. 

We extend to all our au- 


thors, old and new, our best 
wishes for a productive and 


prosperous New Year. 







205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
nternational Placement 
19 W, 44th — Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 











TYPING 


A manuscript d neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a ae essional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed fiat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 

PROMPT SERVICE 
RATES: 45c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St, Chambersburg, Penna. 








SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Horne 


Famous Speedwriting system. No si 3 mo 

_ ABC's. to 

learn; easy to write and ‘ transcribe Low cost. 100,000 taught 

by For business y on Service. Also typing. 28th 
. Write for free booklet 


ZS {Et 
Dept. 6701-1, 55 W. 42 St., New York 18 119 
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IF YOU WRITE FOR 
POSTERITY 
AND DON'T WANT 
EDITORS’ CHECKS... 


That's your business! 


BUT IF YOU WANT 
BOTH RECOGNITION 
AND THE MONEY THAT 
GOES WITH IT... 


That's our business! 


Every big circulation fiction magazine in 
America today uses stories laid in the pat- 
tern shown by MASTER FORMULA. 


Every big-wordage craftsman in the Short 
Story field . . . slicks, semi-slicks and pulps 

. is using that same pattera for the 
majority of his stories. 


MASTER FORMULA clients are in the 
POST, COLLIER’S, ESQUIRE, AMERI- 
CAN, SEVENTEEN, BLUE BOOK, 
SHORT STORIES, the Detective and 
Western magazines .. . to name a few. 


One of our top clients is being paid $1500 
apiece for his Slick short stories . . . all 
of them laid in the pattern taught by 
MASTER FORMULA. 


Do YOU use that pattern? Do you know 
how to cast the idea, plot, motivation and 
atmosphere of your story into that rec- 
ognized form which editors are glad to buy? 


Why not? It is simple, practical and the 
logical thing to do. And it pays off for the 
writers who want to sell. 


The cost of MASTER FORMULA is am- 
azingly low. In connection with it .. . for 
a limited time only . . . we are offering our 
Criticism Service, a proven Service of 
unique detail which has no competition. 
A post card will bring our free ROAD MAP 
FOR WRITERS and full information. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 











Voice Of An Editor 
Sir: 

I wonder how many business paper editors 
have the same problems? Today I received an 
article about a locksmith in a small town. He 
runs a successful business, and has some excellent 
suggestions for his fellow craftsmen. But the 
writer dismissed these facts with a four-line para- 
graph and then proceeded to “glamorize” the 
subject. He made the article sound like a who- 
dunit, using all the techniques of the Sunday 
feature writer. 

The locksmiths who read our publication would 
howl at such an account. To them, tricks of the 
trade such as unlocking cars, rescuing children 
from locked bathrooms, or opening safes, are 
humdrum, everyday occurrences. They want 
factual material that will explain how a fellow 
down in Texas runs his shop, or how a man in 
Minnesota overcomes the problem of collecting 
bad debts, or what kind of device a locksmith in 
Florida uses to cut keys. 

Once in a while when I “smell” a good story 
hidden in the original article, I ask the author to 
re-do it for me. Then I wait and wait, hoping it 
will show up. Not long ago I asked for a rewrite 
around one statement that a locksmith made in 
the original article. The piece never came back. 
Readers missed an informative and controversial 
article and that writer missed a check. 

Then there’s the writer who informs me that 
pix are available at additional cost. “O.K., send 
two or three and your bill.” Back comes the let- 
ter, “Sorry, I busted my camera.” Or “I don’t 
handle pix myself; you’d better make the arrange- 
ments with Joe Blow, down here. He’ll do them 
at $17.50 each in kodachrome or 16mm movies. 
But you'll have to pay him in advance.” And 
what about the writer who just forgets or won’t 
send the photos? 

Small-business people say that they do not like 
to be interviewed for business papers; they hate 
to make statements and they hate to have their 
pictures in magazines. Actually, the reverse is 
true. They are duck soup for the writer who 
handles them properly. Most writers scare off 
their subjects with a formal phone call beginning, 
“I represent the Locksmith Ledger. We'd like a 
statement on the effect of bichromate of potas- 
sium on cobalt derivatives.” 

How much better if the writer had dropped in 
casually and sold himself first! He’d have gotten 
everything, including a picture of the family at 
last summer’s picnic. And he might have wound 
up with: (1) a yarn for the local paper, (2) a 
backdrop for a story, (3) an understanding of 
the trade that could be cashed in on in the 
future. 

How would you answer this query: “My neigh- 
bor, Joe Blow, is a locksmith here in town. Would 
you like a story on him?” How should I know? 
What about him? Can he make keys with his 
toes? What recommends him to you as a likely 
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subject? A little background material would help 
me decide—or, if you wish, the article itself 
would settle the problem. 

Among business writers I often find the “long 
hair.” He’s the fellow who uses glorious adjectives 
and French idioms: 

With a few deft movements of his supple 
fingers, he created a glowing, silvery key. 
Another stroke of the file and voila, it was 
finished! Fait Accompli. 

How many of my readers, except those of French 
extraction, will understand this? The rank and 
file will feel that I am making fun at their ex- 
pense. 

Are you an expert in hydraulics? Fine! Then 
you can write a story for me on door-closer re- 
pairing. But, if your specialty is diseases of the 
cauliflower plant, don’t describe how a locksmith 
picks open a lock. Stick to the interview, or the 
business success story, and I will never know how 
ignorant you are about picking open locks. 

Locksmiths are ordinary people. They have 
families, they have hobbies, they belong to or- 
ganizations. You might find civic leaders, philan- 
thropists, or amateur athletes among them. Such 
data makes them live and seem real to our read- 
ers. Tell us these things. Several years back one 
writer submitted a 500-word piece written as 
though he were the locksmith’s neighbor. It went 
over fine. 

When you write for a business paper, remem- 
ber that FACTS are the essence. Also bear in 
mind that pix are necessary. Above all, make your 
subjects human. Strict formality in most business 
papers went out with the frock coat. Everyone in 
a trade or business belongs to a “family.” Formal- 
ity and families are not compatible. 

M. L. Srincer, Editor, 
The Locksmith Ledger, 
49 Monticello Ave., 
Jersey City 4, N. J. 


Voice Of A Writer 
Sir: 

Will someone deliver us from the literary bores 
who attend writing classes and clubs and super- 
ciliously declare, “Oh, writing is just a hobby 
with me”? Then they have the nerve to want 
serious over-worked strugglers to “read this and 
see what you think of it.” Do they want help? 
Nope, they wouldn’t take my opinion if I gave it. 

Their guess is as good as mine, for if any 
writer knows what an editor wants (an editor 
who often sees something he likes and buys it, 





“For the Editor's Hi-Sieht” 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in High-Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing University graduate with majors in English 
and Journalism, will type manuscripts carefully. accu- 
rately. 20-Ib. hond original, white carbon. per 1000 
words, plus mailing costs 

PAULINE STURGEON 
tralia, Mo. 








317 West Switzier Cen 





ENTER... BEGINNER 
EXIT... PROFESSIONAL! 


I¢ Could Happen To You! 


Have you heard that the latest Pulitzer 
Prize for the novel was awarded to a former 


S.S.W. student? 


We have told you about the recent sale 
of an S.S.W. student's first sale to a top 
slick for $750; about the choice by a lead- 
ing book club of a former SSW student's 
novel. 1950 was a good year for SSW stu- 
dents—many sales in the $300 category. 


SSW students are trained to hit all mar- 
kets—which market depends on individual 
aptitude. And YOU, like our students, may 
hit any market like the confessions, or the 
detectives, or the pulps, or the feature mar- 
kets, or the slicks. When you work with us 
you will be trained along lines strictly com- 
mercial and unacademic. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
@pproved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. 





CANADIANS: 
Special facilities for Canadian students 











30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 
it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 

2 East 45th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 

warts an full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
at no obligation to me. | have [J d t h 

TRIAL AND ERROR. oe 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 











riters! 


{0.000 


FOR YOUR STORIES! 


ENTER THE 


Modern Romances 


STORY CONTEST 


Get paid for your manuscripts at the 
regular rates and the same time be 
eligible for a big cash bonus if you 
are one of the TEN WINNERS. 


MODERN ROMANCES IS LOOKING 
SPECIFICALLY FOR THREE TYPES 
OF STORIES: 


1. The problem type story, the emotionally 
told story with heart tug and real sincerity, 
based on a situation that is both credible 
and intensely human. 


2. The more sensational type of story, that 
holds the same interest for the reader as 
the tabloid type newspaper. Watch for 
events that represent foday’s problems, 
particularly as they relate to young people 
and young married couples. 


3. The story with strong inspirational appeal 
—the story of the person who has sur- 
mounted great difficulties and become a 


finer person thereby. 


DON'T DELAY .. . the Contest opens 
Dec. 15, 1950 and closes midnight March 15, 
1951. 


For complete details on this $10,000 cash con- 
test write: 
Story Contest Editor 
Modern Romances 
Box 125, Murray Hill Station 
New York 16, New York 





off-trail or not), then that author is either a 
genius or a psychic. The trouble with an editor 
is that he’s human. He has a mind to change, 
the privilege of using anything new he finds that 
might go over. 


There should be some way to rid writing classes 
of the drones who only want their stuff read and 
a pat on the back. Maybe it makes them feel 
clever, although they haven’t sold a line—“my 
goodness, how could I? I’ve never thought my 
stuff good enough to mail. I just want the 
opinion of someone who sells.” 


Personally, I’m not writing as a hobby. I 
wouldn’t have been batty enough to pick a 
hobby with so much drudgery. I use a tape re- 
corder, work long day hours, keep my husband 
awake nights, get up the next day and rewrite, 
record, reread, retype. At this point I hate the 
material, myself, the editor and the recorder. I’m 
positive the story won’t sell, but I waste stamps 
and the editors’ time anyway. 

So it doesn’t come back. I’m amazed; I’ve no 
idea what sold it. I don’t dare question the 
editor for fear he’ll change his mind. I use the 
same technique on the next story. It doesn’t 
click—I’m amazed but I start another. I leave 
the half-finished script on the machine while I 
go to writing class, hoping to catch a golden tip. 
Someone shoves a paper before my bleary eyes 
and says gayly, “Of course, writing with me is 
just a hobby, but will you read this and give me 
your honest opinion?” Lead story in next morn- 
ing’s paper: 


Long Beach was shocked last night at the 
brutal murder and suicide of two adult 
students. The double tragedy happened be- 
fore the stunned eyes of the Creative Writing 
Class. Mrs. Drudge seemed perfectly normal 
at the beginning of the session but by 10 
minutes after seven, her blood and that of 
Mrs. Blurb had soaked through a manuscript 
to the third page. 


Anyway, my long-suffering agent has just noti- 
fied me that a 7000-word confession has been 
accepted. I’ve sold a lot of stories, articles, 
verses, advertising, and this and that, but I’m still 
trying to explain to myself why this story sold 
for 280 smackers. Maybe I’ll have it read at 
writing class and let the drones pat me on the 
back. On the other hand, maybe I’ll just start 
another story. 

Hope Brarr, 

Box 5066, 

Long Beach, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, accurately by experienced manuscript typist 
on quality bond. Minor corrections, extra first page, 
and carbon free. 50c per thousand words. Poetry Ic 


per line. 
HELEN MURPHY 
393 Alexander Bivd. Elmhurst, til. 
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Letter From Scotland 
Sir: 

I would be grateful if readers in the States 
or Canada would let me have copies of old pulp 
magazines—condition immaterial. I don’t care 
how old they are. In return, I’ll send copies of 
British magazines. I am mostly interested in 
writing Western, detective and science fiction 
stories, so pulps in these fields would be helpful. 

We can’t buy most American publications 
here due to import restrictions. Luckily, . our 
government accepts W.D. as a ‘“‘technical’’ 
publication. 

Joun F. Watt, 

9, Church Street, 
Carnoustie, Angus, 
Scotland. 


Another Ribbon Renewing Tip 
Sir: 

Faced with a 10,000-word rush retyping job, 
a faded ribbon, and no time to get a new one— 
I thought about those renewing tips W.D. has 
been offering. But I went one better. 

Instead of an oil treatment, my ribbon got a 
coating of ordinary stamping-pad ink. This comes 
in a bottle containing a brush. Just brush it on 
the ribbon as you would smear glue, not too thick, 
but enough to show. Do only one side of ribbon. 
After inking, and before rewinding on spool, 
gather up in an old sieve and steam for 10 min- 
utes, then let dry until ribbon shows no moisture. 

The process takes anywhere from two to four 
hours, depending on drying conditions. The 
ribbon can be dried sooner if you mop up excess 
moisture with absorbent tissue. 

Wear gloves! 

Doris Minatz, 
4759 Toledo Avenue, 
Detroit 9, Michigan. 


New Sci-Fiction Fan Mag 
Sir: 

We are planning publication of a small science 
fiction fan magazine. Also, we are organizing a 
fan club with emphasis on amateur authors who 
live in the Ky., W.Va., Tenn., and N.C. areas. 

A. J. Orrutt, 
Box 128, 
Taylorsville, Ky. 





Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Originator of the two successful “Plans” : 
Nove. Writinc PLAN 
Poetry WRritING PLAN 
Particulars ow request 

745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Les Angeles 5, Calif. 














EASTERN FREELANCERS 


Wide-open market now for merchandising arti- 
cles about retail feed dealers in area east of 
Indiana, north of Carolinas. Top payment in 
field, immediate reports. Sample copy, details free. 

THE FEED BAG 
1712 W. St. Paul Ave. 


EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. ¥. 


Milwaukee 3, Wis. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAaderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, WN. Y. 

















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 








WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS |" 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book ideal 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: 
can help you. 
Professional fiction 


handied on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 

















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. Fiction, 
articles, plays. Criticism, revision, editing, 
collaboration, ghostwriting. Criticism 
rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 up to 20,000. Special rates 
thereafter. 


Reading and report upon novels, plays $5. 
Prompt service. 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. (SU 13458) 
North Hollywood, California 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Neves, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 


ORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
poe style, with flawless we nee ing. punctuation and 
grammes. Excellent 20 Ib. Carbon copy. 50 cents 
1000 words. Reen RB velopes and cartons 
in * shi ing. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 
MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue . Paul 3, Minnesota 


















REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED I. BEID 


For coaching by mail. For Chicago classes. For plots and poetry. 
SATISFY YOUR CURIOSITY ABOUT 
WHY she is —¥"4 to help hundreds of Leg to 

WHY 2 of her 6 t ke are, transcribed 
WHY she is included in W) 
THE DEVIL’ s HANDMAID 
BY MILDRED |. REID 

An absorbing novel of life and love in 1692.......++++. 
MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, iilinols 
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BETTER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
POPULAR LIBRARY, INC. 








10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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$750 In Awards 
Sir: 

Three new writing awards of $250 each will 
be given this spring by the International Circula- 
tion Managers’ Association. These awards are 
open to undergraduates in their junior or senior 
years of college. 

Entrants may write on one of three specific 
subjects, with a $250 award going to the best 
thesis up to 1000 words on each subject: (1) 
How Newspaperboy Training Helped Me Go to 
College; (2) Job Opportunities in Newspaper 
Circulation; (3) How a Newspaper Circulation 
Department Benefits the Community. 

Entrants must be enrolled as full-time students 
in the junior or senior year of a 4-year college or 
university. Students should include name and 
address, name of college, college year, and name 
of faculty advisor in upper right-hand corner of 
the first page of manuscript. 

Entries must be typewritten in double-space on 
one side of paper and must be postmarked not 
later than April 15, 1951. They should be 
addressed to: 

H. Puextps Gates, Chairman, 
ICMA Education Committee, 
One, Norway Street, 

Boston 15, Mass. 


Gide Lovers Only 
Sir: 

Can any of your readers supply the following 
information? I would like to obtain the names 
of magazines or newspapers which published re- 
views of Andre Gide’s Corydon, published by 
Farrar-Straus, New York, in 1950. I’d also like 
to have the month (magazines) or date (news- 
papers) that such reviews appeared. 

James Ecan, 
P. O. Oak Ridges, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Easy Way To Make Five Bucks 
Sir: 

Do you have a sense of humor? Do you read 
foreign newspapers and publications every day 
as part of your regular job? 

Pathfinder News Magazine would like contri- 
butions to its world humor section. This feature 
is designed to show what the rest of the world 
is laughing at—what peoples of other countries 
consider funny. Anti-Communist humor is par- 
ticularly popular now. 

If you run across a good quip, anecdote, car- 
toon, press comment or joke, send it to Path- 
finder. We will pay $5 for every one we use. 
Please include the following information: 1. 
Name of newspaper or publication; 2. City and 
country of publication; 3. Complete translation. 

Roy Hoopes, Associate Editor, 
Pathfinder News Magazine, 
1323 M. Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Return Visit 
Sir: 

Since my letter was published in the June, 
1950, “Forum,” I have been snowed under with 
cards and letters from writers, editors, publish- 
ers, and agents. 

To agents I must say, in fairness to Bentel 
and Associates of Hollywood, that I have an 
agent. 

To publishers I must say that I am writing 
only original screen stories—material for the 
movies, and songs. 

To song publishers, I have a contract with an 
ASCAP publisher, also in Hollywood. 

To writers, I have been writing for 30 years, 
have been a free lance writer and newspaper 
woman. Now I have found my just-right field— 
the movies. 

May I add my vote of thanks for Wesley 
Haynes’ “The Hollywood Market Is Opening 
Up”? With a number of stories going the 
rounds in Hollywood, and many more lined up 
to be written during the winter of 1950-51, the 
article from Warner Bros. Story Department was 
sweet music to my songwriter-screenwriter’s ears. 

Mrs. EtHet HERALD, 
Route No. 1, 
Lafayette, Tennessee. 


Market For Gardener-Writers 
Sir: 

Recently, the 45-year-old Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of America was sold to new owners an renamed 
Garden and the Gardeners’ Chronicle. The mag- 
azine is now being aimed at the average home 
gardener in small towns. 

The subjects we cover include such typical 
themes as: how to plan for year-round garden 
beauty; how to have a continuous display of 
color; how and where to buy and plant; how 
to set up a garden budget; how to select and use 
garden tools; how to make lovelier flower ar- 
rangements; how to be a successful indoor gar- 
dener; how to have a beautiful lawn; how to 
grow delicious vegetables, berries and fruit. 

We are also interested in garden and flower 
news, new discoveries, garden visit, garden club 
program ideas, weed eradication, plant propa- 
gation and human interest shorts for the home 
gardener. Good photos are always needed— 
especially step-by-step shots showing how to plant 
and care for garden plants. 

Because the magazine is now 132 pages and 
very little of it is staff-written this is a good mar- 
ket. We pay 1 cent a word and extra if photos 
or drawings are included. Our feature length is 
about 1000 words plus charts, etc. Shorts of 200 
and 500 words are also used. 

Wirxram STEINER, Publisher, 

Garden and the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 

432 Fourth Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y. 





Wins Writing Success After 
Two Months’ Training 


“After only two months of N.I.A. 
training, | became a reporter on 
the Columbus Enquirer. In four 
months | have had two raises. Also 
| have over 75 “by-lines’’ to my 
credit, and the prospects of be- 
coming City Editor look very 
promising.’* — Mrs. Marion M. 
Blondel, Columbus, Georgia. 


Why Can’t You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “‘germ”’ of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done bv so-called ‘‘unknowns.’”’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, social ?—— 

airs, fashi , travel, loca 
and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material & in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn to 
write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors waste no 
time on theories or ancient classics. The story is the thing. 
Every copy ‘‘cub” goes through the course of practical criti- 
cism—a training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on the Copy Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. 
And upon the very same kind of actual assignments given 
daily to metropolitan reporters. us you learn by doing, 
not by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by prac- 
tical writers. Gradually they help to clarif 
distinctive style. Writing, soon becomes easy, absorbing. 
Profitable, too, as you gain the “professional 
gets your material accepted by editors. Above all you can 
see constant progress week week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 








Have You VETERANS: 
Natural Ability? Course 
Our Writing Aptitude Test will | @pproved 


reveal whether or not you have for 


natural talent for writing. It will ' 
analyze your powers of observation, Veterans 
your imagination and dramatic in- Training 
stinct. You’ll enjoy taking this test. Te take edvan- 


There is no cost or obligation. 
Simply mail the coupon below, to- Rights, Vet- 


day. Newspaper Institute of America, erans must 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, | enroll within the 
next few months. 








N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your 

Writing engl Test and further informa- 

tion about writi for om as promised in 
Warrer’s Dicesr, January 





Mr. 

SE Serre rrerrrerrecrrerrarirn’ yi eee 

Miss 

pS PEE ne . 
«) Check here if eligible under the G. 1. Bill of Rights 

All cor No will call. ..7-A-591 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over three decades, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great 
Britain and the Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. 
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“I Don’t Believe It” 
Sir: 

Herbert W. Carter says in his recent W.D. 
article, “I lashed myself to the typewriter every 
evening for 105 days.” 

How in the hell did he manage 105 evenings 
when neighbors did not drop in to eat his food, 
drink his whiskey and waste his time? Does he 
live in an isolated igloo? 

Roy A. E..iott, 

150 Periwinkle Road, 

Hicksville, L.1., N.Y. 
® No. He lives in Salem, Oregon. Says he owns 
a little place out there.—Ed. 


Trade Paper Needs News And Pix 
Sir: 

We are in the market for illustrated articles 
of 1000 words or less about merchandising and 
sales promotion ideas gathered from store owners 
and managers of art material stores, about draft- 
ing materials, ceramics, almost anything in the 
commercial end of merchandising and displaying 
arts and crafts materials. We are also interested 
in technical items concerning art materials and 
allied products from manufacturers and distribu- 
tors in our field. 

We pay 2 cents a word on publication and 
articles may be submitted with or without illus- 
trations. But articles accompanied by photo- 
graphs are given first consideration. 


R. Kaner, Manager, 

Art Material Trade News, 
127 N. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 


What He Needs Is A Wife 
Sir: 

When I received my November issue of W.D. I 
was pleased to see the picture of the Kalishes 
on the front cover. I live directly above the spot 
where the photograph was taken. This district 
is called the Castellammare section of Pacific 
Palisades and it’s sort of a writer’s and actor’s 
haven. Many Hollywood personalities live in the 
vicinity and our super-market in Pacific Palisades 
could put on a million-dollar show anytime. 

Being a bachelor with a long spyglass, I keep 
a good watch on the beach to see that the tide 
doesn’t go out and carry with it our California 
bathing beauties, but I guess I was pounding away 
in my den the day the picture was taken. 

Note of interest: a rock just to the right of 
where the picture was taken is called Castle 
Rock. It was on this rock that the Mack Sennett 
bathing beauty pictures were taken in the early 
days of motion pictures. In fact, this rock is still 
used for “still” shots of leg-art on the beach by 
both stars and starlets. So you can see what a 
hard time I have getting my stuff in the mail. 

Dan BENNETT, 

17717 Revello Drive, 
Castellammare, 

Pacific Palisades, Calif. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, published 
by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 


Fiction 
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. glish 
Professional \ Journalism 
Public Speaking 
Humor & Gag Writing 
Training Prob. of the Prof. Writer 


Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Newspaper 
Publicity 

Juvenile 

Screen 


For Writers 


(Approved for Veterans: 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, California 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


THE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering 
your questions, helping you find 
the type of work for which you 







VETERANS: 


are naturally suited. Before long The course ap- 
you are writin in your own 
home fiction stories, essays, short proved for vet 


sketches, whatever you are best 

suited to do. Send for FREE 

CATALOG today. Canadians may 

make payments in Canadian funds. 

The Hagesine Institute, Inc., Dept. 81-C, ‘y eee 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20 


erans’ training 











THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 81-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
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If you’re selling as much material as you'd like to sell, and reaching the markets you’ve 
always wanted to reach, there’s every possibility that 1951 will be happy. You're doing fine, 
and you’ll probably keep it up. 

But if 1950 was an empty year for you as far as sales were concerned, and there’s no 
logical reason to suppose that the one which has just started is going to be any different, 
that pleasant wish friends shouted at you one midnight recently isn’t quite so likely. And if 
that’s the case, it’s good sense to start the new year right by admitting one of two things: 

. . Either there’s something wrong with your stuff. 
. Or there’s something wrong with the way you’re marketing it. 

Our business, as you may have heard, is the unraveling of snarled-up techniques, and 
correct manuscript marketing. The dispatch to us of some of your material, therefore, 
may be the first step toward that happy new year everybody’s been mentioning. 

SERVICE: 

If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks 
TERMS: 

Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Comment on Seott Meredith’s WRITING TO SELL: 
“. . « exceedingly practical . full of | Professional information which should be of value to every 
writer, novice or experienced seller . os —Pasadena (Calif.) Star-Times 
Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. $2.75. 
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Just an ordinary guy, po 


unding away, when he 


made a big slick sale—and Hollywood beckoned. 
He walked right into the Glamor Town’s snares 
for unwary writers. You’d better read this article ; 


it could happen to YOU! 


By Arch Whitehouse 


IT HAPPENED TO me twice and I wished I 
knew what I know now. 

Let’s assume you have just sold a story to 
the one big slick you’ve been shooting at 
for years. It must be a very good story or 
you, a comparative unknown, would never 
have put it over. 

Maybe it isn’t emblazoned on the cover 
or given a four-color illustration, but there 
it is— and there you are reclining on a 
milky cloud, one with tinges of gold at the 
edges. All you need now is another plot. 

You don’t know it but the Hollywood 
boys are fixing up one that will floor you. 

First, your telephone bell rings. Nothing 
is very clear, but eventually you realize that 
someone is interested in your story, the one 
on the stands this month, as a possible mo- 
tion picture. The character on the phone 
is vague when you ask what studio he rep- 
resents—and how much you can get for the 
story. He’s a fast talker who says that he’s 
a story scout or that he was recently a 
producer with Ultimate Pictures, Inc., and 
that he is in a position to knock out a quick 
script outline and put it before R. G. of 
Ultimate. You are, of course, bewildered 
but still your fondest hopes are doing 
squads right, and reason allows that here 





is a man who should know what he is talk- 
ing about. 

You are now in the same situation which 
faced me a few days after I first hit a slick 
magazine. 

If you’re lucky or unaccountably shrewd 
—for a writer—you won’t go through with 
such a phony deal. The “scout” is out of a 
job and figures he can get back into the 
studio on the propulsion of your brain child. 

Next, every author’s agent in the Big City 
comes through with a very short note typed 
on his most expensive stationery. Each tells 
you (in almost the same words) how much 
he enjoyed your story in this month’s Big- 
slick Magazine and asks if you are at pres- 
ent under the guidance of an author’s agent. 


Immediately, two beautiful and highly 
enlightening revelations come to you. First, 
you recall that only six months ago you 
tried to join the ranks of several of these 
Madison Avenue 10-percenters but never 
got past the reception desk. There is a 
certain amount of satisfaction in that—but 
let it pass. Second, you say to yourself: 
“Oh-ho! The word must be getting around. 
These agents aren’t buzzing me just to be 
chummy.” 

Could be that someone employed by the 
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magazine is an inside operator who has 
tipped off an agent or a studio story editor 
that your yarn, to appear shortly, would 
make a good movie. It may be that galley 
proofs have already fallen into just the 
right hands. Anyway, by now you are get- 
ting direct inquiries from legitimate sources. 
You have one definite offer to purchase— 
and chum, you’re really in trouble. 

“Trouble? Where’s the trouble in selling 
a story to the movies?” 

You haven’t begun to know trouble until 
you have reached this dizzy stage in your 
career. I'll give it to you in short takes. 

Your 5,000-word story brought you $750 
on its magazine sale. What is it worth to 
Paramount, 20th Century-Fox or Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer? What do you think it’s 
worth? What will you ask for it? 

Five hundred dollars? Ten grand? Is it 
worth $25,000? Remember, there’s a guy 
in New York City waiting for your answer. 
Never mind what they paid John Stein- 
beck for Grapes of Wrath. You are still an 
unknown and your story is not a book- 
length novel. What is a 5,000-word short 
story worth to a present-day motion pic- 
ture studio? Admit it. You have no idea. 

I was in the same boat, bothered and be- 
wildered ; then, for once in my life, I made 
a smart move. 

I’m a pushover for a fast talker. I have 
some glittering answers two days later, but 
business and arithmetic are not among my 
sterling talents. Up to this time I had never 
been a lucrative prospect for any author’s 
agent. It now occurred to me that if I 
wanted to handle this movie offer with 
some degree of intelligence, I’d better use 
someone else’s brains. 

I looked through the list of agents and 
selected a productive worker in the profes- 
sion. 

A week before I probably couldn’t have 
edged into the elevator, but when I walked 
into his office, explaining that I’d had these 
offers, naming names and showing a brand 
new copy of the magazine, I was welcomed 
—and taken to lunch. 

“You leave all this to me,” the agent 
said. “If you get any more calls refer them 
to me—and you'd better start thinking 
about another story.” 
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“But how much do you think we can 
get for this one,” I inquired timidly. 

“T don’t know,” my new agent said, “but 
I'll get tops.” 

Tops, it turned out, was exactly $1500. 

My short story was purchased because 
a producer wanted just one sequence to 
insert into a script his writers were work- 
ing on. Months later, another of my stories 
was purchased at an even lower rate, sim- 
ply for the title. The $1500 was chicken 
feed, of course, but I had made a contact 
which later brought me an offer to go to 
Hollywood to write a screenplay. 

What about going out there on a definite 
contract? You may be offered one and you 
should be well advised before you put your 
name to anything involving the motion pic- 
ture industry. Again, I suggest you do noth- 
ing until you have consulted a smart agent 
who has done post-graduate work on the 
Hollywood market. You don’t have to go 
to lunch with him. Just make sure he’s 
working for you, then don’t question his 
methods. 

In my case, I was approached to do a 
script on a book which had been a maga- 
zine serial and best-seller the summer be- 
fore. After an interview with the producer 
in New York City, during which I outlined 
my idea of what the picture story might 
tell (I had read the book the night before), 
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it was agreed that I’d go out to the studio 
for six weeks at $500 a week. 


Sounds like a fortune? But remember, 
what $500 might buy in Hopkins Corners, 
Conn., is one thing and what you get for 
the same amount of money in the movie 
colony is something else again. What you 
have left after they take out taxes, agent’s 
fees, and your donation to the Screen Writ- 
ers’ Guild isn’t too much. 


I was given first-class transportation (but 
had to buy my wife’s ticket), met in Chi- 
cago and whisked across from one station 
to another with hoop-la. Same thing when 
we got to Los Angeles. A studio limousine 
met us and took us through all the better- 
known boulevards and finally dropped us 
at the Beverly Hills Hotel: rate, $17.50 a 
day! After a few days you get smart and 
go looking for a studio apartment. Maybe 
you find one in three weeks. Meanwhile— 


I arrived at the studio on Monday morn- 
ing. My agent’s representative took me to 
the producer and checked me in. At 9:15 
a. m. I was at my typewriter pounding 
away and I stayed there from 9 to 5 for the 
next 18 months! 

One of these days I’m going back to 
California to see what it looks like. 

On the first day they demand a list of 
all the material you have ever written, par- 
ticularly material you have sold which has 
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not yet been published. You’d better have a 
first-class memory, too, or a complete list 
made up, because you have no idea what 
can happen to a story you forgot to men- 
tion which comes out in Range Romances 
six months after you are there. They'll 
make a romantic Western out of it—and 
what can you do? They'll argue it must 
have been written on their time; any- 
thing you write during your contract period 
is rightfully theirs. 


Another gag is to have a producer casu- 
ally state that he’s looking for a nubbin of 
an idea for a fox-hunting picture. Maybe 
he’s sitting next to you at lunch in the com- 
missary. You, like a dope, come up with a 
beaut. He doesn’t admit it’s good, but sug- 
gests that you could knock off two or three 
pages on it that afternoon and leave them 
in his office. 

I fell for that one at least half a dozen 
times. 

Two days later a gal trips down from the 
legal department and plants a release sheet 
under your nose. You sign, and then realize 
that you have given the studio a hot out- 
line for a picture. Two months later they 
are shooting it on Lot 3, but do you get a 
screen credit? You do not. Two other 
writers who haven’t had an original idea in 
12 years worry an epic out of your brilliant 
luncheon flash—and take all. 


The greatest pitfall has to do with mo- 
tion picture contracts. Any writer who goes 
out to Hollywood should be pinioned in 
such a way that he can only use a type- 
writer, because as soon as he gets a pen in 
his hand he becomes an idiot. This point 
can best be explained by an example—me. 


I first went out on a six-week’s assign- 
ment, but before half that time had elapsed, 
my sentence was increased to 10 weeks on 
the strength of an outline I had produced. 
Before the 10 weeks were up, I had some- 
how come up with a finished script which 
was accepted by the executive producer. 


So the 10 weeks stretched out to six 
months (at the same salary). At the end of 
that time, I was asked to rewrite my origi- 
nal script, for it had been shown to some 
employees of the commissary staff (so help 
me, it had!) and these critics felt that sev- 
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eral sequences in the story were puzzling. 
On agreeing, I was rewarded with a seven- 
year contract, which I signed. 

On first impression, it would seem that 
Whitehouse had inherited a gold mine and 
an automatic shovel. The contract read 
that I was to be paid $650 a week for the 
first year. The second year was to see my 
salary upped $100 a week and so on for 
seven years. In other words, if I lived that 
long, I’d be getting $1,250 a week at the 
end of the contract! 

But in the meantime, several other agents 
heard of my initial success with the story 
and I was quietly approached with new 
and better offers from other studios. I was 
something of a writing freak, since I not 
only had original ideas, but I could turn 
out a shooting script in a very short time. 
(They didn’t know, of course, that I had 
learned my trade in the pulps, and that 
banging out 3,000 words a day was a com- 
parative holiday to me.) I could have 
walked into any major studio in Hollywood 
and written my own ticket, but I was so 
blinded by that seven-year contract and so 
loyal to my own agent that I tossed all 
suggestions and advice out the studio win- 
dow. 

I was thrilled by my success and my wife 
and I began looking around for one of 
those California bungalows which are worth 
about $6,500 and which cost $25,000. 
Fortunately, they were priced at $30,000 
that week, so we let the idea go and re- 
mained in our $17-a-week studio apartment 
in Westwood. We were lucky. 

My seven-year contract contained one- 
year option clauses, that is, the studio 
could drop me at the end of any one-year 
period. But there was no clause which 
would allow me to step out at will—to take 
a better job, for instance. Thus, while the 
contract and salary were good as long as 
the studio wished to hold me, I could be 
clipped off like a hangnail any time they 
decided to get rid of me. As it was, my 
option was dropped after the first full year. 
In the meantime, all the other glowing 
opportunities had been dried up. 

My advice, then, for a writer who gets 
to Hollywood on one of these short writing 
junkets is to avoid, if possible, any long- 
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term contract. It protects only the studio 
and manacles the writer. A seven-year con- 
tract binds you to the idiosyncrasies of your 
producer or the peculiar policies of your 
studio. Should a rival studio offer you a 
chance to work on a story, the kind you’ve 
been waiting for, you are helpless and the 
great opportunity evaporates. It’s not 
enough to say: “So what? If some studio 
wants to pay me $650 a week for one year, 
that’s okay with me. I can use the money.” 

At first, I felt that way, but I changed 
my mind. They paid me for 40 weeks (the 
studio contract version of one year) and I 
just sat and pounded away on new and 
dizzier versions of my original story. The 
money was good and it came in regularly— 
what was left of it—but gradually I real- 
ized that I was losing something no money 
could buy. 

I was no longer seeing my name on the 
covers of magazines; neither was I seeing 
it on a screen credit panel. I couldn’t write 
for outside publication, because my con- 
tract forbade it. I was very unhappy. If 
you have ever sold to a magazine you'll 
know what I mean. It took me months to 
regain the magazine story touch after 
months of thinking in terms of motion 
picture dialogue and present tense wording 
for scenes and situations. 

There is a solution, of course. Once you 
have made an impression out there you can 
refuse to sign any but short-term contracts. 
The smarter writers in Hollywood have de- 
vised a system whereby they agree to write 
a script at a flat rate, say $40,000, with 
no time limit or similar stipulations. The 
writer then ignores the studio time clock 
and works at his own pace, just as he would 
at home while pounding out a novel or a 
play. That’s the only way the most suc- 
cessful screen writers can work. 

If you are on a yearly contract you are 
expected to check in at 9 a.m. and keep 
your typewriter clicking until 5 p.m. What 
this treadmill system does to a writer, who 
for years has plopped down in his own 
studio at 8 o'clock in the morning and 
worked until lunch time or until he has 
produced so many words, can well be imag- 
ined. If you are on a flat basis, you can go 
and come as you please. The minute you 
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“If you’re going to do any writing, I suppose you'll expect a light bulb.” 


finish a script with one studio you can sign 
up for another elsewhere—or you can take 
a vacation. You can even go home and 
write an article for The Hardware Gazette. 

As long as you are shackled to one of 
those long-term contracts you are utterly 
helpless. You become a slave to that weekly 
pay-check and sink into a morass of mental 
sluggishness, because you know that regard- 
less of what you write during the next con- 
tract period—good or bad—you will be 
paid your dough every Thursday afternoon. 
The cliche that a writer works well only 
when he’s hungry has an element of truth 
in it. No sooner do writers become financi- 


ally independent than their production lags 
and their writing skill seems to decline. On 
the other hand, if you sign to write one 
script you simply have to produce, just as 
you do when a magazine editor orders an 
article or a serial. 

I do not mean to denounce Hollywood 
or its products. I deeply respect the toilers 
in the business, the cameramen, the sound 
experts, the designers of sets and all the 
technicians. I appreciate the experience I 
picked up out there and I believe that the 
writer is an honorable addition to that com- 
pany of artizans. But there are some mis- 
takes I’ll never make again. 
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Since non-fiction today outsells fiction, there’s 





a better market for a biography than ever before. 
A writer will find satisfaction in writing one; he might 
even find himself with a best-seller. 


building a 
Bareqraphy 


By Frances Williams Browin 


PEoPpLE TopaAy want facts—not only facts 
about the current scene but facts about the 
past which may help explain the puzzling 
present. They can find these in a good biog- 
raphy. More than that, they can find escape 
into a simpler and better-ordered world 
than that which confronts them. According 
to statistics quoted recently in the New 
York Times, non-fiction is outselling fiction. 
Because of the changing reader tastes, a 
young writer who in the past would have 
concentrated on creating the Great Ameri- 
can Novel now may be dreaming of 
producing a biography as successful as 
Sherwood’s Roosevelt and Hopkins, Rack- 
ham Holt’s George Washington Carver, 
Irving Stone’s Lust for Life, Catherine 
Drinker Bowen’s Yankee from Olympus, or 
Eve Curie’s life of her mother. 

The initial problem that confronts all 
would-be biographers is the selection of a 
subject. You don’t just decide, “Roosevelt 
was a great man; I think I’ll write about 
him” or “Nothing ever has been written 
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about Theophilus Thump; he’s for me.” 
There’s a great deal more to it than that: 
whether the tale you are tackling has been 
told adequately by others; whether you 
have access to sufficient new material on 
your chosen subject to make your contri- 
bution a real one; whether the person in 
question had a life of sufficient distinction 
and achievement to be worthy of a full- 
length biography; whether the predominant 
aspects of the protagonist’s career are suffi- 
ciently within your ken to make you a 
competent interpreter; and, above all, 
whether there is something about the indi- 
vidual which would arouse the interest of 
the book-buying public. 

It’s not easy to answer this last question. 
Some of the most engrossing and well- 
written biographies I have read have had 
small sales because they have failed to strike 
current chords of popular interest, for 
instance, Peter Quennell’s John Ruskin, 
Margaret Clapp’s Forgotten First Citizen: 
John Bigelow—which won a Pulitzer Prize 































but no great number of readers — and 
Helen Wright’s Sweeper in the Sky, which 
dealt with Maria Mitchell, the first woman 
astronomer. On the other hand, there have 
been undistinguished biographies which 
have enjoyed considerable vogue because 
their leading figures happened to be in the 
news at the moment. 

Although there is no sure way of predict- 
ing whether a projected book will bask in 
public favor or languish on bookstore 
shelves, there are some fairly reliable guide- 
posts. The best-selling biographies men- 
tioned above dealt with political figures 
(Roosevelt and Hopkins), with scientists 
(George Washington Carver and Madame 
Curie), with an artist (Van Gogh), and 
with an author who was also a man of 
medicine (Oliver Wendell Holmes). The 
nature of these categories is worth noticing, 
for they tend to have wide popular appeal. 

For some reason, nearly everyone likes to 
read about doctors; perhaps no autobiogra- 
phies of the last generation have been as 
fabulously successful as Dr. Munthe’s The 
Story of San Michele, Dr. Heisler’s An 
American Doctor's Odyssey, and Dr. Hertz- 





ler’s The Horse and Buggy Doctor. There 
is a general liking, too, for books about 
artists — actors, musicians, composers, and 
dancers. Remember the vogue for Catherine 
Drinker Bowen’s opus about Tschaikovsky 
and Romola Nijinsky’s tragic tale about her 
husband? Biographies of writers, eccentrics, 
explorers, pioneers, statesmen, religious 
leaders, editors, reporters, soldiers, royal fig- 
ures, adventurers, and rogues are popular. 

People will read innumerable accounts of 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Napoleon, 
Roosevelt, Shakespeare, the discoverer of 
this or the inventor of that, but will they 
read the biographies of business men, law- 
yers, or teachers? Hardly ever. Don’t ask 
me why. Of course, John T. Flynn did mod- 
erately well two decades ago with his God’s 
Gold, a biography of John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr., while the legal profession has scored 
some points with Alpheus T. Mason’s crit- 
ically applauded biography of Brandeis and 
with Quentin Reynolds’ currently popular 
account of Samuel Leibowitz. 

The moral to all this is not that you must 
select as the subject of your biography 
Abraham Lincoln or F. D. R., but that, be- 
































fore you spend countless months research- 
ing and writing, you should put yourself in 
the public’s place and decide whether the 
life history of your subject will have real 
appeal to a mass audience. 

In addition, your biography, to be well 
received, should tie in at some point with 
present-day interests. Your hero need not 
have lived recently; Tom Paine’s 18th cen- 
tury clarion calls for human freedom are 
very much alive today. And he need not be 
famous, although his career must have gen- 
uine human interest. A case in point here 
is the successful Peabody Sisters of Salem. 
Who outside of New England ever heard of 
the Peabody sisters? Yet Louise Hall 
Tharp’s tale of their lives so abounds with 
the exciting, idealistic fervor of yesterday 
that it exerts a magnetic, nostalgic charm 
over the reader of today. 


Collect and Organize 


Assuming that you have decided on a 
subject for your biography, you have two 
big tasks ahead before you can actually 
start to write. First, you must collect facts 
—innumerable, unassailable facts—then you 
must organize them. It is because of poor 
organization that many biographies turn 
out to be lifeless, discursive, and devoid of 
popular appeal. 

I have learned the hard way: by doing 
the job. The first time I tried to write a 
biography I knew nothing about organizing 
my material, and I found the going pretty 
rough. With the next book, I devised a sys- 
tem which has served me remarkably well, 
just how well I can’t reveal, since I’ve 
ghosted most of the books I’ve written. My 
last biography, Woman’s Surgeon, the story 
of Dr. J. Marion Sims, a pioneer American 
gynecologist, was published last spring by 
Macmillan. I am named as collaborator 
with the featured author, Dr. Seale Harris, 
a distinguished Southern physician. 

I started by reading everything I could 
find on Dr. Sims. Locating all this source 
material is a major undertaking in itself. 
Your first line of attack, of course, is to get 
in touch with surviving relatives, associates, 
or descendants of your subject. Discovering 
who and where they are is likely to take 
plenty of fascinating, but time-consuming 
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detective work. If you have chosen your 
protagonist because you know his great- 
grandniece, your task is comparatively easy: 
you ask the great-grandniece to give you 
the names and approximate addresses of 
every living relative and associate she’s ever 
heard of. Then you trace these people to 
obtain material not only from them, but 
from any additional sources they suggest. 
But if you have selected your subject for 
any other reason, you will have a much 
harder time tracking down sources of in- 
formation. 


The Great Schimpf 


Let’s suppose that you want to write 
about Hippocrates Gustavus Schimpf, who 
in 1857 built a better mousetrap at his 
home in Deepinwoods, Pennsylvania. Since 
Schimpf died in 1872, all his associates 
and contemporaries have departed from the 
scene. Because he was a bachelor, he left no 
direct descendants. What to do? 

Go to Deepinwoods and search through 
old files of the Deepinwoods Daily Defender 
for any news items about Schimpf in the 
days of his greatness. Many of these items 
will contain the names of other Deepin- 
woodsians with whom Schimpf was associ- 
ated in his business or social life. A little 
judicious snooping around town (via the 
newspaper office, library, church and school 
records, bureau of vital statistics, recorder 
of deeds, telephone directory, retired school 
teachers) will reveal that some of Schimpf’s 
associates left not only progeny, but prog- 
eny’s progeny. A few of these people may 
have stored away in attics or dusty desks 
letters or papers or pictures pertaining to 
the illustrious Schimpf. When you have ex- 
hausted the possibilities in Deepinwoods you 
move on to the state and national offices 
of the Mousetrap Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Plowing through the 1857-to-1872 
bound volumes of Mousetrap Makers’ Jour- 
nal, you come across names to be followed 
up. Thus, the Deepinwoods pattern is re- 
peated again and again. 

If distance makes personal visits impos- 
sible, establish your contacts by mail. Make 
it as easy as possible for the addressees to 
supply you with desired information by 
sending them stamped return envelopes and 
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lists of queries on which you have left space 
for answers. Many of your correspondents, 
delighted to cooperate in the preparation of 
a book, will write you at considerable 
length, but there will always be a few who 
won’t even answer your queries. 

If, in the course of your correspondence, 
you learn of any letters, diaries, or other 
papers not available in libraries, ask to ex- 
amine them and have photostats made of 
those which are of particular significance. 
Some of these photostats may be worthy of 
a place in your “Illustrations” file, into 
which you put as you progress either a copy 
or a description of anything you come across 
which might be used to illustrate the book. 
It is better to assemble too many illustra- 
tions than too few. For Woman’s Surgeon 
we had 60 illustrations available, although 
only 22 were chosen for publication. 

As letters arrive in answer to your queries 
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~—(1) copy any parts which seem to be of 
potential value, (2) note the date or dates 
covered in these extracts, (3) enter these 
dates in your chronological index (described 
later), and (4) place the excerpts in the 
file of subject folders which you must now 
begin to build up. For these folders you may 
devise whatever system seems most suited 
to the subject matter, using titles like “An- 
cestry,” “Education,” “Family Life,” “War 
Service,” “Travels,” etc. 


Read, Read, Read 


This personal correspondence is likely to 
be a long-drawn-out business. While you 
are waiting for returns to come in, begin 
your research program, which is sure to take 
many months of work if you are writing an 
authoritative biography. Unless you have 
access to hitherto unexploited collections of 
source material, start your research in the 
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“Oh, the article practically wrote itself. But I am having a little trouble with the lead.” 
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Library of Congress index files (copies are 
available in many public and university li- 
braries) and the Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature or the similar reference works 
which preceded it. After you have found in 
these sources all possible listings, not only 
on your central character but also on his 
special interests and on the specific age or 
environment in which he lived, set yourself 
to reading the books and articles listed and 
making notes upon them. 

You will discover that your list of refer- 
ences multiplies a dozen fold, for each work 
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you read is likely to lead to others. With 
Woman’s Surgeon, since my hero was a man 
of medicine, I spent weeks and weeks in 
medical libraries, reading not only every- 
thing that Sims himself wrote and every- 
thing that others wrote about him, but 
also endless accounts which have to do with 
his surgical specialties. I, a layman, had to 
have some knowledge and understanding of 
the technical fields in which my subject 
worked. 

You may think that if your subject has 
written an autobiography or if prior biog- 
raphies of him have been published, your 
own research will be materially lessened. 
This is not necessarily true, for each exist- 
ing work of this sort opens up new avenues 
which must be explored. In preparing my- 
self to write about Marion Sims I plodded 
through his autobiography, noting down 
on index paper almost every proper name 
he mentioned. When I had completed 
this process, I put my hundreds of in- 
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dex slips in alphabetical order and set- 
tled down in a library reference room to 
find out what assorted encyclopedias and 
biographical dictionaries could tell me 
about the people and places which fur- 
nished the human contacts and scenery for 
Sims’ life. In most instances, he had pro- 
vided little or no identifying material on 
these names, assuming that his readers 
would know them as he did. If I had fol- 
lowed his example, most of my references 
would have been meaningless for modern 
readers. It was up to me to hang a little 
flesh and blood on the bare skeletons of 
the past. Catherine Drinker Bowen states 
her rule as follows: “I never mention any- 
one without six or seven words of descrip- 
tion.” 

I learned not to take as gospel every- 
thing that Sims wrote. Time and again I 
found that he had erred in names, dates, 
and facts in his autobiography. So, early in 
my research, I got the habit of double- 
checking every name or fact I incorporated 
in the book. 

Many of the biographical sketches of in- 
cidental characters furnished unexpected 
bits of information and atmosphere which 
were useful when I got around to the 
actual writing. I jotted down these tidbits 
on my index slips, noting the source 
(author, book, page number, etc.) from 
which the item was drawn. For each per- 
son on my list, whether or not I thought 
I would mention him, I wrote down full 
name, dates of birth and death, residential 
and vocational information, etc. A biogra- 
pher never knows until he’s writing what 
he may need. 


This card index, the cast of characters, 
is only a small part of the necessary library 
research. Far more time-consuming is the 
reading of your subject’s articles and books 
(in Sims’ case, scores of medical and sur- 
gical case histories) ; all the newspaper and 
magazine reports of his speeches, activities, 
controversies, comings and goings. 

(To be concluded in the February Dicest. Next 
month Frances Browin will describe her filing sys- 
tem and deal with such important problems as 
objectivity and point of view in a biography. 
Ovet 50 markets for biographies will be listed.) 
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By Frank Bennett 


THE story | shall never forget is the one 
I almost didn’t write. 

On a wintery evening, my wife and I 
attended a 4-H amateur show. One of the 
acts was titled “Wedding Gown Style 
Show.” Dressed in borrowed wedding 
gowns, some almost 100 years old, 4-H girls 
paraded about the stage to the strains of 
the Lohengrin bridal chorus. The audience 
sat spellbound, the older people remember- 
ing and the younger generation looking 
ahead. 

“There’s a story in this,” I whispered to 
my wife, and she nodded in quick agree- 
ment. 

The next day, I began kicking the “wed- 
ding dress” idea around. There seemed to 
be three possible viewpoints: that of the 
girl wearing her mother’s wedding gown, 
of the mother watching her daughter, or of 
the father seeing his daughter dressed as 
her mother had been dressed years before. 
I chose the daughter’s viewpoint. 


I made her a wild, troublesome girl who 
worries her parents. Looking at herself 
dressed in the wedding gown, she realizes 
that her mother was once young and 
beautiful. Seeing the tired, careworn ex- 
pression on her mother’s face, the girl feels 
remorseful and decides to be a_ better 
daughter. 

After the story had cooled, I found that 
I didn’t much like the girl—what she had 
needed all along was a stiff dose of parental 
correction. And I didn’t think too much of 
the mother who had neglected to take her 
child in hand. If I didn’t like the char- 
acters, neither would the reader. The story 
went into the wastebasket. 


Next, I wrote the piece from the mother’s 
viewpoint. A woman who has gone to 
seed gets a jolt when she sees her lovely 
daughter dressed in her wedding gown. She 
is reminded that when she was a bride, she 


was sweet and clean and had high ideals 
of wifehood and motherhood. Immediately 
she sets out to mend her ways and regain 
the respect of husband, daughter and 
friends. But my heart wasn’t in the story. 
It lacked the emotional appeal which a 
story must have to make the big slicks. And 
I had no genuine sympathy for my lead 
character. 

In my third attempt, the husband was a 
middle-aged man who has tired of his nice 
wife and is making love to a much younger 
woman. Seeing his daughter dressed in his 
wife’s wedding dress—well, you’ve guessed 
it! He is reminded of his first love, breaks 
off with the young woman and returns to 
his forgiving wife. Trite and lifeless, this 
version went sour before it was finished. 
So I said, “To heck with wedding gowns,” 
and gave up. 

More than a year later, I ran across a 
page of penciled notes which began: “Girls 
wearing old wedding dresses—men and 
women reminded of past—forgotten emo- 
tions aroused.” Some inner voice said, “If 
you don’t make a story of this, you’re pass- 
ing up a good thing.” 

I began to kick the idea around again. 
“Suppose,” I thought, “the man’s first wife 
died many years ago, but he can’t forget 
‘what might have been.’ Then one night 
his daughter, who is the image of her 
mother, puts on the wedding dress.” 

There it was: a man refuses to put aside 
his love for his first wife and thereby is 
unfair to his second wife, who has been a 
good mother to the daughter by his first 
marriage. But when the daughter dons her 
mother’s wedding gown to take part in a 
fashion show, the father...” 

Look up the story if you want to know 
how it came out. You'll find it, this story 
that I almost didn’t write, in the July, 
1948, Redbook. The title, “The Wedding 
Dress,” made the cover! 
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What can you do to redeem a 

dull, story-killing title? How do 
you manufacture a head? Title- 
making is a craft anyone can learn. 


heavy 


hangs thy 
head 


By George G. Williams 


TITLE-MAKING IS NOT an art; it doesn’t 
require either black magic or genius. Title- 
making is a craft anyone can learn. You 
don’t choose a title, or find one; you manu- 
facture a title. You construct it according 
to principles which aren’t rules, but simply 
known facts about the way people react. 

For instance, short heads for magazine 
pieces aren’t any better than long ones— 
within limits. The last edition of Martha 
Foley’s Best Stories of the Year lists 48 
stories (about 20 percent of the total) with 
five-word titles, six with six-word titles, 
three with seven-word titles, and one with 
an eight-word title. The previous edition 
listed “An Account of the Life and Death 
of Joe Bascom with Something about His 
Life” from Harper's Bazaar. Titles of 
books, however, should run short because 
book covers aren’t large enough to carry 
too many words and book-buyers can’t 
remember long titles when they go into 
the bookstore. In general, try not to have 
more than four important words, or at 
most five, in a title. The Man Who Came 
to Dinner has six words in all, but only 
three important words. 
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Here are some more fundamentals to keep 
in mind. Alliteration (Anthony Adverse, 
The Brave Bulls, “Clouds over Canaan,” 
“Stubborn and Strange”) catches the eye 
and the ear, and may be effective if not 
too forced. But since this method of titling 
is overdone, don’t get into the habit of us- 
ing it. Titles expressing magnitude or super- 
latives (50,000,000 Frenchmen Can’t Be 
Wrong, The Greatest Story Ever Told, 
“Check for $90,000,” “Li Chang’s Million,” 
and even “The Best”) always draw atten- 
tion. Heads containing unusual words (“A 
Perfect Day for Bananafish”’—which has 
the double attraction of a superlative and 
an unusual word—“Nil Nisi,” “My Da”) 
pique the reader’s curiosity. Statement- 
titles containing “How,” “Why,” “The 
Story of,” “Portrait of” (as in How Love 
Came to General Grant, Portrait of a Lady, 
“Story Told by a Boy,” “Episode of a 
House Remembered”), because of their 
artlessness and the information they prom- 
ise, often attract readers. Any head that re- 
fers to something big in the news at the 
time the story appears (baseball, football, 





elections, Korea, A-bombs, jet planes) 
draws readers. Finally, titles referring to 
matters of intrinsic and perpetual interest 
to everybody (hidden treasure, sex, heaven, 
crime, terror, children, the supernatural) 
attract readers, editors, and checks. 

These are the fundamentals; now let’s 
turn to some practical details about the 
actual wording of titles. Single-word titles 
are dangerous. To make them good you 
have to make them say something of in- 
trinsic interest to prospective readers or 
excite curiosity by their oddity. For exam- 
ple, a title like Scott Young’s “Anniversary” 

















would leave Esquire’s readers cold, but was 
excellent for Today's Woman, where it 
appeared. Within one month, however, 
Elva. Williams and Harry Wedeck had 
stories, each called “Temptation,” in such 
different magazines as Cosmopolitan and 
American Hebrew. Anniversaries are in- 
trinsically interesting only to women, while 
temptation attracts everyone! If you think 
up an intrinsically interesting word, or an 
odd word that will excite curiosity (like 
“Pumpeh,” “Moa,” “Bremen’s,” “Clock- 
springs,” “Grete”), then use the single- 
word title. But be willing to put all your 
eggs in one basket. 


Famous titles like “The Killers” not- 
withstanding, the-plus-noun titles are a 
tempting pitfall for the lazy author. Too 
often they seem the result of a desperate 
last-minute thought. Again, however, nouns 
standing for something intrinsically inter- 
esting (The Women, “The Killers,” “The 
Hangman”) or nouns that excite curiosity 
(“The Minyan,” “The Cicerone”) are ac- 
ceptable, if ot original. 

Adjective-plus-noun titles make good 
run-of-the-mill heads. But they tend to be 
dreadfully dull, as in “An American 
Home,” “Round Trip,” “The White Cir- 
cle,” “A Birthday Present.” They, too, can 
be saved if the subject mentioned is intrin- 
sically interesting (“Single Lady,” “Two 
Prostitutes,” “The First Million”) or in- 
triguing because of its oddity (“The 
Beautiful Rags,” “The Lonesome Bear,” 
“Fulvous Yellow,” “Previous Conditions”). 

Incongruous phrases make really colorful 
titles. “The Auto Da Fe of Mr. Goldstone,” 
“No Son, No Gun, No Streetcar,” “Toma- 





toes, Salt, and Chalk,” “The Purloined 
Gryphon” — these are lively titles that 
would attract any editor. An easy way to 
manufacture this type of title is to join 
together incongruous phrases with “and.” 
“Uncle Rolly and the Dark Angel,” “The 
Snake Woman and the Preacher’s Wife,” 
“Death and Sixteen,” “The Captain and 
the Stowaway,” and “My Father and the 
Circus” are interesting examples recently 
published. You will seldom go wrong with 
incongruous-phrase titles; every publica- 





tion from the Post to the pulps, from 
Harper’s to Hearst uses them. 

Titles containing active verbs, sometimes 
in complete sentences, do away with the 
static quality of nouns and adjectives. The 
Bride Wore Boots, The Rains Came, The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls are celebrated examples. 
More recent examples include “They Won’t 
Dance,” “The Hitchhiker Had a Gun,” 
“You Gotta Learn Someday,” “Children 
are Bored on Sunday.” Surprisingly, almost 
any verb or any sentence will do the trick. 
Let’s experiment: “Any Sentence Will Do” 
isn’t a bad title in itself; neither is “Avoid 
the Static Quality”; or “You Seldom Go 
Wrong”—all phrases used in this para- 
graph. 

Lastly, prepositional-phrase titles are 
often extremely effective. Grapes of Wrath, 
Gone with the Wind, Summer on the 
Water, A Passage to India, House of Breath, 
Father of the Bride, Farewell to Arms, 
Death in the Afternoon, Death of a Sales- 
man, Beyond the Horizon—almost the first 
titles that come to mind are of this type. 
There is no better form for titles. 
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Keeping in mind the fact that novels 
need shorter titles than stories, you'll be 
interested in knowing that 50 best-selling 
novels recently reported in the New York 
Times were titled as follows: 24 noun-plus- 
adjective; 12 with prepositional phrase; 
seven the-plus-noun; three sing] e-word 
titles; one with “and.” 


A title should perform at least one, pre- 
ferably more, of the following services for 
you; if it doesn’t, it’s no good. Your head 
should: 


(1) Attract attention. The title should 
be unique enough or interesting enough or 
pleasing enough to attract attention to itself 
as a title, regardless of the story it heads. 
Take a random example from Harper's 
Bazaar: “The Shame of the Man on the 
Egg”—this is an arresting title in itself. Or 
consider Cry, the Beloved Country—even a 
jaded editor might sit up and take notice 
of that one. 

(2) Excite curiosity. By suggesting a 
vicarious experience, intrinsically interesting, 
by promising information, by tantalizing 
with odd words or incongruous phrases, a 
title can make a person want to read a 
story. If your title performs no other service 
for you, you have succeeded in creating a 
good one when the reader, upon seeing it, 
feels that he must read the story. 

(3) Indicate the type of story, and 
thus appeal to specific groups of readers. 
For instance, while the title “Sandra’s New 
Hat” attracts women, the head “Two Pros- 
titutes,” from Partisan Review, might repel 
them. In the same way, “Amphibious 
Operation” and “Action at Salano Bay” 
peg their stories and select their readers; 
so do “Getaway” and “Blackmail,” “Sum- 
mer Romance” and “Late Summer Idyl.” 
When you are aiming at a particular type 
of market, think up a head that proclaims 
your story just what readers of that market 
are looking for. 

(4) Set the tone of the story. Sometimes 
your prospective editor, or reader, is not 
as much interested in the subject or the 
type of story as in the general emotional 
tone. This is particularly true of the quality 
and the “little” magazines. You don’t have 
to read the story to know that “Shut a 
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Final Door” isn’t going to be humorous, 
but that “The Antlers of the Alpenrose” 
might be. “Years Brought to an End” is 
apt to be serious and moody; “Treat the 
Natives Kindly,” ironic; “A Little Girl 
Named I,” nostalgic; and “Son of the Sea,” 
romantic. Titles like these attract an editor 
who is looking for just the story to balance 
an issue which is too heavy or too light, 
too down-to-earth or too nebulous. 

(5) Clarify. Once in a great while, the 
title may serve to make the writer’s mean- 
ing clear, or to point up an idea. Conrad’s 
Victory, ending as it does in the death of 
every character, takes on a special meaning 
because of its title; so does his “Heart of 
Darkness,” in which all the white traders 
have hearts of darkness. In Sherwood 
Anderson’s “The Door of the Trap,” the 
title calls attention to the fact that con- 
ventions are a trap in which all of us are 
caught. But it is not every day, or every 
year, that you write a story so subtle you 
need a special title to point up the meaning. 


From what raw material can the writer 
manufacture his title? 


The old-fashioned novel was often con- 
tent with the main character’s name as a 
title— Tom Jones, David Copperfield, 
Adam Bede. Two recent stories, both 
in Mademoiselle, were called “Jerry” and 
“Charles,” and three in Harper's Bazaar 
were “Victoria,” “Dibly,” and “Mr. Bone- 
breaker.” Names of women are usually 
more glamorous than those of men—as in 
Kitty Foyle, Peg Woffington, “Carmencita,” 
“Miss W.,” “Miss Emmeline.” But unless 
it can excite curiosity, as “Mr. Bone- 
breaker” does, unless it can be used along 
with an active verb or intriguing words, as 
in Forever Amber, “Twytha and the Child 
Evangelist,” “Cleve Pikestaff, Senator,” 
“The Former Mr. Jones,” steer clear of a 
name-title. 


Sometimes a title that identifies the main 
character other than by his name is effec- 
tive: The Cardinal, The King’s Cavalier, 
“The Captain’s Doll,” “The Lovely Lady,” 
“The Old Maid,” “The Snake Woman and 
the Preacher’s Wife,” “The Man of the 
House.” Of 50 recent best-selling novels, 


(Continued on page 86) 
































By M. H. Hutchinson 


IN BOSTON, WHERE the “Proper Bostonian” 
reads The Atlantic and The Christian 
Science Monitor before he reads his daily 
“take-in” newspaper, book publishers are 
more apt to resist changing trends than 
magazines and trade journals, which are 
less rock-bound. But the Boston market is 
invariably a conservative one, so writers, 
beginning and professional, will have to 
study Boston publications before submitting 
material. They'll find a good, steady market 
which includes trade journals covering 
shoes and textiles as well as Boston’s proud- 
est boast, The Atlantic, nearly 100 years 
old and “First Family” among quality 
magazines. (Incidentally, the Monthly has 
been dropped from the title of The At- 
lantic.) All addresses in this market letter, 
unless otherwise noted, are Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The Atlantic, 8 Arlington Street. Edward 
Weeks, editor. This is one of the top — if 
not the top—quality magazines in the coun- 
try, with staff-written features on the 
“World Today” which touch on current 
affairs in South Africa, Europe, Washing- 
ton, Far East. “Atlantic Firsts” offer a good 
market to writers, beginners and profes- 
sionals, who can produce quality stories. 
Nearly 60 such stories, all “firsts,” have 


been published. To begin in Atlantic, study 
the “Accent on Living” column, which pre- 
sents brief human interest and personal 
experience material and some essays. This 
section pays a top rate of $150 for material 
of 700 to 1500 words. Rates in the Atlantic’s 
story and article pages are high. 

Boston Post, Washington Street. Harold 
Sandstrom, story editor. This daily news- 
paper has carried a short story contest for 
many years. Entrants must be New England 
women. To avoid plagiarism, the Post in- 
sists that you write at the top of the first 
page of your manuscript, “This story origi- 
nal with me and not copied or adapted 
from any other publication or from motion 
picture or radio script,” and sign your name. 
Send stories of not more than 500 words 
to the Editor. First prize, $10; second, $5; 
all others, $2. 

The Far East, St. Columban’s, Milton, 
Mass. Rev. Edward De Persio, editor. 
Catholic mission publication. Buys short 
stories, 1500 to 1800 words, on any whole- 
some subject. Pays about $30 on 
acceptance. 


Class Magazines 


Apothecary, 376 Boylston Street. This 
official publication for druggists throughout 
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New England has used some free lance 
material on good plans for drug promotion. 
Query Managing Editor. 

Boston Business, 80 Federal Street. Ber- 
nard G. Priestly, editor. Monthly. This book 
contains general articles on business and 
business trends in New England and in 
Boston. Must be sound ideas adaptable to 
various lines of business. Pays 1 to 2 cents 
a word on acceptance. 

Firemen, 60 Batterymarch Street. Warren 
Y. Kimball, editor, says: “We use material 
which must be technically accurate on fire- 
men, fires, fire-fighting, about single-page 
length. This book also uses cartoons, 
photos, fillers, with a fire angle. Payment is 
on publication, sometimes $10 to $25 a 
page. We have a limited market since many 
of our items are supplied by the National 
Fire Protection Association.” 

Horn Book, 248 Boylston Street. Jennie 
D. Lindquist, editor. Bi-monthly. Articles 
on juvenile authors and illustrators. Pays 
1 cent a word on publication. 

Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue. 
Daniel J. Foley, editor. This is the publica- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. Manuscripts will be read on any 
branch of landscaping or gardening, and 
should average 50 to 900 words. Payment 
is 1% to 2 cents a word; $2 to $5 for good 
photos. 

Journal of Education, 277 School Street, 
Watertown, Mass. Monthly, September 
through May. Oldest magazine in country 
for school personnel, this book carries ma- 
terial for teachers and educators. Limited 
market. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue. W. A. Swallow, editor. Monthly. 
Swallow, who has taken charge of this in- 
teresting book for many years, tells us: “We 
can use articles or essays on any subject 
dealing with animals, especially pieces with 
humane import. No articles about animal 
training, commercial use of animals for 
entertainment, or animals in captivity (zoos, 
circuses, etc.). We need human interest and 
current events items with photos or draw- 
ings. Prose must be concise, 300 to 400 
words, never over 600. We use an occasional 
story for children; verse about animals, 
4 to 8 lines. Photos should be pictures that 
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tell stories of animal life; or of children or 
adults with animals, if the former are part 
of the picture. Drawings should be line 
with some wash. Payment is 12 cent a word 
for articles and stories on acceptance; 
photos, $1 and up; same for acceptable 
verse.” 

Poultry Industry, 376 Boylston Street. 
Margaret C. Dowe, editor. This old journal 
holds interest for commercial poultrymen, 
feed manufacturers and dealers throughout 
the country. It has an editorial advisory 
board of poultry experts affiliated with lead- 
ing agricultural colleges and uses feature 
articles on breeding, production, manage- 
ment and marketing, always very construc- 
tive. Payment on publication. Must include 
return postage. (Formerly Northeastern 
Poultryman.) 

Salt Water Sportsman, 136 Federal Street. 
Henry Lyman, editor. Weekly from May 
to October and monthly from November 
to April. Uses feature material on salt 
water sport fishing in areas from Maine to 
North Carolina; how-to-do-it and scientific 
articles, in layman’s language, about 2,000 
to 3,000 words. Buys photos; no fiction or 
poetry. Reports in one week and pay aver- 
ages 1% cents a word on publication. 


Juvenile Markets 


Child Life, 136 Federal Street. Mrs. Anne 
Samson, editor. Monthly. For boys and 
girls, 4 to 10 years old. Mrs. Samson states 
her needs thus: “We use school, adventure, 
fantasy, picture stories and realistic fiction, 
600 to 900 words, with no obvious moral 
and no religious tie-ups. We use nature and 
how-to-do-it articles to 900 words. We pay 
3 cents a word on publication. Also use 
poetry; jokes; quizzes; puzzles; photos. On 
assigned articles, rates may run higher.” 

Open Road for Boys, 136 Federal Street 
and 1475 Broadway, New York, is now 
known as Open Road Magazine. G. S. 
Ernst, associate editor, says: “The Holyoke 
Publishing Company now owns and prints 
Open Road. Although our main office is 
in New York, we still have our office 
here in Boston and receive the bulk of the 
mail, including manuscripts, here. The 
magazine is primarily for teen-age boys. 
It covers a wide variety of illustrated sub- 
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jects: outdoor activities, true adventure, presents one-act plays to be used in grade 


sports, science, career opportunities, amuse- 
ments, special features, one or two fiction 
stories an issue. Payment on acceptance 
and rates depend upon quality of contribu- 


tion 


Plays and Poetry 

Walter H. Baker Company, 569 Boylston 
Street. This is an old and reliable market 
for good dramatic material. Baker’s will 
read full-length play manuscripts or special 
books on play-making or about plays. 
The first call is for farces, comedies and 
mysteries — in that order. One-act plays 
are often overstocked. Baker’s suggests 
that you get your dramatic club or little 
theatre group or church association to pro- 
duce your play to work out the “bugs” be- 
fore you submit it in manuscript form. 

Plays, 8 Arlington Street. A. S. Burack, 
editor. This charming child’s magazine 





























“You advertise for a ghost writer for 
animal stories?” 


and in high school. These should have a 
sound principle or be narrated or built 
around some historic event or personage. 
This magazine also uses good comedies and 
holiday plays. Best to query. 


The Atlantic, 8 Arlington Street. For the 
“Accent on Living” department uses sophis- 
ticated and witty verse, also serious or 
quality verse, with payment at $1 a line on 
acceptance. 


Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway 
Street. This newspaper uses light verse on 
“Family Features Page” and payment is $2 
and up. 


Religious Markets 


The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway 
Street. Erwin D. Canham, editor. This is 
a daily newspaper with a daily news- 
paper magazine section. It uses feature 
articles; interviews with prominent 
personalities; human interest stories and 
current events. Buys about 300 essays each 
year for daily “Home Forum Page”; possi- 
bly 100 essays for editorial page—length de- 
sired, 1000 words. Payment averages 2 cents 
a word. Essay contributors should realize 
that this is an international newspaper with 
a quality audience and should study a 
few issues before submitting manuscripts. 
(Articles and poems for the Christian 
Science Journal; Christian Science Sentinel 
and religious articles for the Christian 
Science Monitor can be accepted only from 
members of the Mother Church, the First 
Church of Christ Scientist, Boston, Mass.) 


The Church Militant, 1 Joy Street. Epis- 
copalian; monthly, except for summers. 
Published under the direction of the Bishop 
and the Council of the Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts. Limited market. 


The Far East, St. Columban’s, Milton, 
Mass. Rev. Edward De Persio, editor. 
Catholic monthly. Mission features largely 
staff-written, but does buy some articles 
on travel and human interest features based 
on such places as Japan, Korea, Burma, 
China, and the Phillipines at 2 cents a 
word. (For sample copy send 10 cents and 
mention WRITER’s DIGEST.) 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Can the Hollywood Agent 


SAVE THE MOVIES? 


H. nN. swanson, a Hollywood literary agent 
since 1934, spends each day reading stories 
and telling other people that here is the 
stuff of which great movies can be made. 

But most of the stories he reads are not 
the material of which literature is made, so 
Swanson, who was a first-rate writer and 
editor long before he became a literary 
agent, gilds the dandelion by writing pep 
talks which summarize each story. These 
pep talks, or “reports,” represent what he 
believes his customers want to buy. Literary 
agents like Swanson convey in a half page 
(see page 41) of crisp English the distilled 
emotions of a 5,000-word story and throw 
in for good measure the hoopla which pro- 
ducers believe will sell the story to the 
public. What an agent could do with a 
really honest story can only be imagined for 
screen writers seldom write really honest 
stories. 

The writers blame the nature of their 
stories on the producers. They say they 
can’t do thus-and-so because the Legion of 
Decency will get after them; they can’t do 
this-and-that because it will kill the export 
trade. Real people frequently appear in fic- 
tion and on the stage, but rarely on the 
screen. As a rule, the motivation of screen 
people has little to do with reality. A char- 
acter in a script emotes like a mechanical 
doll, then calms down when the writer 
pushes the convenient button marked 
“Clinch.” 

Screen writers have come to believe that 
the public wants stories whose characters 
respond to stimuli after the manner of no 
normal persons and who are, deep inside, 
pure hokum. The same literary artist who 
won’t permit Harold Ross to alter his yarn 
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or who forbids Harper’s Frederick Lewis 
Allen to cut a paragraph spends a year in 
Hollywood and lets anyone do anything to 
what he writes. 

Because of the money they’re paid, be- 
cause of timidity, or out of disrespect for 
the medium, writers have let producers tell 
them what makes a story good, what the 
public wants, and how a character should 
face life. The story teller’s prerogatives de- 
sert him in Hollywood. All the poor chap 
wants is money—and screen credits be- 
cause they are the key to more money. 

Since literary agents have little to sell 
that’s fine, they devote their talents to giv- 
ing thin stories a “build-up.” The agent’s 
own story sense becomes atrophied and 
his story values gradually parallel those 
of the producers who buy his scripts. And 
then, to the pain of all, the uninformed, un- 
cultured movie-going public invariably 
knows when a character acts like a phoney. 
The hicks, whom Variety had nixing the 
pix of hick life, were really nixing charac- 
ters who acted like no hick they ever 
knew.* 

Economics has taken its toll. People don’t 
go to the movies anymore. TV isn’t so.won- 
derful that it killed the movies; any more 
than Time was so wonderful it killed Liter- 
ary Digest. Literary Digest had been dead 
for many years but nobody buried it. TV 
is a novel and free form of Grade B enter- 
tainment. When the movies offer Grade A 
entertainment, the public will come back. 

As they say on 42nd Street, who will bell 
the cat? Who will have the effrontery to 
try to sell a story that violates the produ- 


* STICKS NIX HICK PIX, headline from 
Variety, July 17, 1935. 
(Continued on page 69) 











































The sensible Hollywood fashion of doing business 
at ease never fails to amaze an Easterner. At 

the swank Bel Air Country Club, H. N. Swanson 
(left), who still dresses like the Chicago maga- 


zine executive he used to be, has just made a sale. 


Randolph Scott (center) has bought Kenneth 
Gamet (right) to do the screenplay for a production 
in which Scott has invested. The screenplay will 

be an adaptation of ““Man in the Saddle”’ by 

Ernest Haycox, the Post’s late Western story-teller. 
Gamet will earn $1,000 a week for 12 weeks; 
Swanson 10 per cent of that amount. 





Below, magazine writer Mary C. McCall 
is signing to do a job for producer John 
Whitaker (center). She’s had screen 
credits on pictures like Maisie and The 
Sullivans. Swanie’s associate, Edgar 
Carter (left), explains the contract. 


Swanson, reading, has stopped by Charles 
Bennett’s office in the Metro Adminis- 
tration Building. Bennett is just finishing 
the screenplay for Kind Lady, starring 
Ethel Barrymore. Next assignment is 
Thomas Costain’s The Moneyman. 


Lunch hour chats often turn into business 
conferences. As Swanie says, “It’s a 

good time for an agent to sell.”’ Clock- 
wise are Swanson (in the foreground), 
director Norman McLeod, Edmund 
Hartmann, scripter for the Bob Hope 
pictures, Carter, producer Paul Jones, and 
Bernard Smith, story and writer head 

at Paramount Studios. 











By late afternoon, Swanson and Carter (center) are back at MGM trying to sell a 
script to Pandro S. Berman (left), producer of Father of the Bride, while Jesse Lasky, 
film pioneer sometimes known as “Mr. Hollywood,” looks on. Lasky is on the 

MGM lot as associate producer, with Joseph Pasternak, of The Great Caruso. 
William Ludwig, one of Swanie’s clients, did the script. 




















There’s a new DeMille picture 

in the works—The Greatest Show 
on Earth, for which Barre 
Lyndon (with his back to the 
camera) is doing the screenplay. 
His last assignment was To 
Please a Lady, sold by Swanie. 
Sitting (left to right) under 

the Ringling Bros. billboard are 
Carter, Henry Wilcoxon, DeMille’s 
executive assistant, and Swanson. 


Life goes to fiction for this 
setting. The fine-paneled wood- 
work, the massive leather chairs, 
the great desk, the lights 
burning late—all spell The Big 
Time. Agent Swanson and 

client Robert Ardrey, highest 
paid scenarist in Hollywood 
($100,000 a picture or $6,500 

a week), talk over tax matters. 
MGM wants Ardrey to write the 
screenplay for Moss Hart’s 
Sometimes I Love You, but, 
according to Swanie, “Many 
things have to be weighed.” 

















Known the world over as creator of “Tugboat Annie,” highly-paid Post writer 
Norman Reilly Raine comes to Swanson’s office for advice. Associate 

Dorothy Duncan has been with Swanie since his producer days at RKO. Often 
she’s the final judge of whether or not a story is offered to the studios. 














Dore Schary (seated right) is boss in this office. In charge of production 
at MGM’s Culver City studios, he seems to have inherited Irving 
Thalberg’s mantle since the industry takes him many of its problems. 

Topic under discussion is The Magnificent Yankee, which John Sturges 
(left) directed. Emmet Lavery (seated next), one of Swanson’s 

clients, wrote the Pulitzer Prize-winning play that appeared on Broadway 
as well as the screenplay version. Swanson (center) is in on the con- 
ference as is Armand Deutsch (far right), producer of the picture. 


Below, two of Swanson’s eleven assistants lay out the mimeographed sheets 
of W. R. Burnett’s latest novel, ‘““Racket Alley,’ now running in Collier’s. 
Last year Burnett’s ‘Asphalt Jungle” sold to the movies for $75,000. 
Swanson’s weekly gross is estimated at over $35,000. He does Hollywood’s 
top volume in screen stories and writers. 
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Swanson is looking for the script on a story 

which ran in the Post 15 years ago—High 

Tension” by William Wister Haines. Haines 

was his first client and Swanie has been trying to 

sell picture rights to this book for many 

years. Pine-Thomas has finally recognized its 

possibilities and is ready to buy. As Swanie says, 

“A story is never dead.” Photographs by Lou Jacobs, Jr. 
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This is a literary agent’s confidential 
report on an original screenplay 





He N. SWANSON, INC. = SYNOPSIS 
Dates: June 20, 1949 
Titles TO PLEASE A LADY Author: Barre Lyndon & Marge Decker 


Types Sex Melodrama Disposition: (Rejected for pics,mgs,radio) 
CORSE Gipptes,mgs, radio) 


Form: Original- 60 pages 
is Participating Agents: None 





Theme s Fighting love story told against automobile racing thrills. 





Top syndicated columnist, a good-looking and wise young woman, 
goes to see successful young midget car driver. She tells him 
she wants to run flattering article about his successful season. 
He is pleased by this and also lets her know he thinks she is a 
good-looking piece of merchandise. During interview he tells 
her his code is simply to win, to think of himself and ignore 
the other fellow. He then goes out to win another race in which 
a competitor gets killed. The columnist feels he was responsible 
for the death and blasts him in the column. The bad publicity 
resulting from this causes him to be barred from every major 
track and he has to resort to thrill circuses and county fair 
racing to earn a living. 


The columnist comes to realize that he was not responsible for 
the death, she tries to patch things up but is rebuffed. A love 
affair grows between them. The driver gets back to his one 
ambition, to race at Indianapolis, and although he has told the 
girl he will never change, he pulls his car to save a life and 
is injured. He loses the race but wins the girl. 
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Part II 


Writer vs. Income Tax 


By B. L. Gough 


I spent the past two years researching 
and writing a technical book. Now in 1950, 
I hit the jackpot in a single big payment 
from a university press which bought the 
manuscript outright. Do I have to pay tax 
on all this money as a lump sum? 


Yes. Uncle is a reasonable guy, and he 
recognizes the fact that inventors, writers, 
and others often labor long years on a pro- 
ject that yields nothing as it goes along, 
then suddenly pays off. But your case does 
not meet one of the following conditions: 

1. The author must have spent 36 calen- 
dar months or more in working on the sin- 
gle literary work from start to completion. 

2. The income from the literary work 
which is received in the current year must 
be 80 percent of the total compensation for 
the work. The total compensation includes 
all compensation up to and including the 
taxable year and the succeeding taxable 
year. 

Professional authors sometimes make a 
point of establishing, by letters, by visiting 
their attorney, etc., the exact date upon 
which a book is begun. 


I won a $100 bond as a contest prize. 
Must I report it as income? 


All prizes count as income. If the contest 
sponsor had given a television set as prize 
instead of a bond, then the regular market 
value of the set would have to be reported 
on the tax return. 
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If a writer lost money during the year— 
paid out more for postage, paper, photo- 
graphs, etc., than he made—what then? 


That depends. If he is a part-timer and 
has other income which more than balances 
his writing loss, then the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue will hardly regard him as 
insolvent. But if he is a full-time pro who 
hit a bad year—it happens now and then— 
he naturally pays no tax for the year after 
he has charged off the losses against the 
checks. 

If there is still some net loss left over, 
he must first carry it back to the preceding 
taxable year. To the extent it is not used, 
he then carries it forward to the succeed- 
ing year, then to the year following that, 
and so forth up to five years. 


In regard to depreciation, my furniture 
and office equipment only cost me $500, 
but today they are worth $850. Which of 
these figures should I use in computing de- 
preciation value? 


The depreciation must be computed on 
an original cost basis. 


During the past year I made a sale to 
Hollywood which henceforth ties up all 
rights in a story from which in previous 
years I earned (from radio, magazine and 
book reprints) a certain amount in royalties 
each year. How should I enter this as in- 
come? 

Although the acceptance of this final sum 

(Continued on page 68) 
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reporter is the city editor’s 


but 


Reporter is the paper 


both work for 


A Reporter reporter reported that the Re- 
porter could use an experienced reporter. 
—Sounds like double-talk, but the mean- 
ing is clear. It’s clear because capital and 
lower-case initials are used properly. 


When you refer to Coca-Cola by its 
friendly abbreviation, Coke, your mean- 
ing is clear only if you use a capital “‘C.” 
Coke is a proper name—a synonym for 
Coca-Cola. And correct usage calls for 
the capital initial always. With a lower- 
case initial, the word stands for something 
else entirely. 

Also, Coke is a registered trade-mark. 
Good practice requires the owner of a 





trade-mark to protect it diligently. So, for 
this reason as well as to encourage clear 
usage and proper usage, we keep asking 
you to write Coke with a capital “‘C” 
—please. 


Ask for it 

either way... both 
trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


CosMOPOLITAN NOW HAS an editor-in-the- 
making. John J. O’Connell, formerly 
associate editor on this important Hearst 
monthly, has been named executive editor. 
Meaning and duties of this position vary 
from magazine to magazine, but Herbert 
Mayes, supervising editor, told me that 
O’Connell is “being trained to be editor.” 

Fiction for Cosmopolitan is checked by 
Margaret Cousins, along with fiction for 
Good Housekeeping. No serials are being 
considered. But the editors do want two- 
parters and one-shots as well as the usual 
shorts and short-shorts. Entertainment is 
the keynote for fiction. Stories should be 
gay, lively, even sprightly. They may be 
sophisticated, but they should definitely 
have true emotional quality, particularly 
the short-shorts. 

Paper-doll characters just do not get by 
in this market. The people must be real, 
and their actions believable. There must 
be a plot which is well developed and 
worth telling. The editors of this book 
receive countless lifeless, uninteresting 
stories day after day. It is a credit to their 
sincerity and persistence that, despite the 
poor material they wade through, they do 
find good material in the “slush” and buy 
continually from unknown writers. 

Top rates are paid here, on acceptance. 
Poetry is bought at $5 a line, even from 
poets who have never before sold the 
market. Address manuscripts for Cosmo- 
politan to The Editor, 57th Street and 
Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 19. 
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market letter 


New magazines keep coming. The pub- 
lisher of Detective World and Underworld 
Detective, Lionel White, has added a third 
fact-detective book, Homocide Detective. 
The first issue will appear in February. It 
will be a market for the same type of 
material that the other two books use. 
Lengths here average 4,000 words. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance for text: a flat $150 
for current cases, $100 for older ones; with 
$3 for each picture used, on publication. 
Ana Maher edits all three books. The 
address is 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

Hillman Periodicals has added a first- 
person woman’s magazine titled Confes- 
sions. This is no market, however, since 
the contents consists of reprints from back 
issues of Real Romances and Real Story. 
Mary Rollins is editor-in-chief. The office 
is at 535 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Two of the D. S. Publishing Company’s 
new magazines have announced titles: 
American Mystery and American Western. 
They are bi-monthlies in digest size which 
went on sale January first. Requirements 
were given last month. Irwin Stein is the 
editor. Offices are at 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 

Trojan Magazines, Inc. are making 
changes in their line-up. They plan to have 
eight small-size fiction books. (Following 
Dell’s lead?) The third has appeared now: 
Crime Fiction Stories, which is a bi- 
monthly. They have also initiated a series 
of comics with two bi-monthlies: Crime 
Smashers and Western Crime Busters. 
Further plans and changes are expected. 
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Adolphe Barreaux is the editor. Offices are 
in the Grand Central Palace Building, 480 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. (Also known 
as 125 East 46th Street.) 

In connection with new crime-comics, 
it might be noted that the field has been 
investigated recently by such organizations 
as The National Association for Mental 
Health and the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee. Results have spoken well for 
the comics. According to testimony of child 
welfare and guidance experts, no child is 
known to have been started on the path to 
crime by reading comics. The comic pub- 
lishers are relieved to find themselves in 
the clear. 

Many excuses are given for the poor 
showing of some magazines on the news- 
stands. Publisher Frederic J. Buse blames 
a tight paper situation for the suspension 
of his two fact-detective books, Authentic 
Detective Cases and Timely Detective 
Cases. He now has only his two fan books, 
Movie Play and Movie Spotlight, edited by 
Tony Gray. They are bi-monthlies, at 101 
West 55th Street, N. Y. 19. 

Fleur Cowles’ Flair, which was given a 
gigantic build up in 1950, is folding with 
the January issue, 1951. Gardner Cowles, 
the publisher, blames the magazine’s de- 
mise on the foreign situation and on the 
uncertainty about future paper availability. 
According to Time Magazine, however, 
rumor has it that Flair lost upwards of a 
million dollars. 

In spite of the great success of Mucho 
Gusto in Argentina and pre-publication 
tests here, Macfadden’s magazine on food, 
Good Cooking, did not do well, so was 
withdrawn after the third issue. Offices of 
the Macfadden magazines are in the Bar- 
tholomew Building, 205 East 42nd Street. 

Avon Publishing Company has struck 
one of its uncertain spells again. They are 
actively working on some reprint monthlies 
and a larger line of comics, besides their 
pocket-size books. But Out Of This World 
Adventures and 10 Story Fantasy are being 
put out irregularly, and may or may not 
be continued. Donald Wollheim edits, at 
119 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19. 

Street & Smith has brought its orphan 
magazines, Astounding Science Fiction, 


HOW TO BREAK INTO THE 









magazine writing, 
the literary market, and the 
business problems of authors. 


By SCOTT MEREDITH 


THE ONLY BOOK THAT COVERS EVERY 
PHASE OF THE WRITING BUSINESS 
If F oxy want to write—and sell what you write 
~ book can help you. In it the president 
of one of the country’s largest literary 
agencies shows you how it’s done, His hon- 
est, down-to-earth advice takes you through 
all the paces of successful writing, from the 
initial urge, through plotting, styling and 
titling, to actual marketing and contracting. 


WRITE WHAT WILL SELL 


SELL WHAT YOU WRITE 
WRITING TO SELL is packed with inside infor- 
mation on market requirements and mag- 
azine practice, The author shows you how 
to conjure up enough plots to keep your- 
self turning out successful stories, He in- 
troduces you to the basic pattern plot of 
all salable fiction. He gives you practical 
pointers on dialogue, characterization and 
style. He describes the needs and machinery 
of a modern magazine and tells you what 
happens when your story reaches an edi- 
torial office, And you'll learn how this infor- 
mation can help you sell what you write. 

FACTS about WRITING you need to know 
How most writers break into writing, and 
how you can * The major fields open to you 
—and the advantages or disadvantages of 
each * What editors buy * How to get 
ideas for stories * The basic pattern under- 
lying all successful fiction © What the right 
—and wrong-title can do for your story 
¢ How and when to revise ¢ 
with your completed story ° Contracts, 
rights, and other legal matters * Things 
to remember when you begin the job of 
writing to sell 

EXAMINE IT 10 DAYS FREE 
Send for a copy of WRITING TO SELL and 
study it for ten days. If at the end of that 
time you are not completely satisfied that 
it can help you, return it and pay nothing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, 51 E. 33rd St., N.Y.16 

Gentlemen: Please send me WRITING TO l 
SELL for 10 days’ free examination. | 

| Within that time I will remit $2.75, plus 
a few cents mailing charges, or return 








| the book postpaid. | 
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SECRETS 


and 


REVEALING 
ROMANCES 
send the 


SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


A 


ROSE WYN, Editor 


23 West 47th Street 
New York, 19 











SALES’ 


EXPERIENCE? 


We have it! That is why we are making sales 
for our writers. That is why writers stay with 
us. Let us show you, too, how we can sell 
your story, sovel, book or article! Our per- 
sonal, prompt, efficient services, in the heart 
of the publishing center, have been praised for 
15 years. 

To make it possible for you to try our services, 
we have reduced our fees for a limited period 
only. 

Send $2.50, minimum, for each script up to 
3,000 words—and 75¢ more for each addi- 
tional M, if longer. Because of publishers’ 
demands for novels, we are compelled to 
make a concession. 

Send $4 with each novel. Prompt sale or 
honest report. Commission: 10%. 

Return postage should accompany MS. Fees 
dropped after two sales—and no fees for estab- 
lished writers. 











MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassaw St. 
New York 7, N. ¥. 


Tribune Bidg. 
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edited by John W. Campbell, Jr., and Air 
Trails Pictorial, edited by Albert L. Lewis, 
back from Elizabeth, N. J., and has estab- 
lished them in offices at 305 East 45th 
Street. 

Bernarr Macfadden has given back to his 
Health Review its old name, Physical Cul- 
ture. The newsdealers inflicted the stream- 
lined name on this aging magazine, but 
they forgot to consult the readers, who 
demanded the old-time line. 

The editor, Ed Bodin, is looking for 
provocative, factual articles of experiences 
having to do with health and allied prob- 
lems. The writer should be willing to give 
his or her real name and address, and send 
along a picture of himself. Lengths run 
from 900 to 1,000 words. Payment, a flat 
$25, is made on the date the book goes to 
press—about a month before publication. 
Although Physical Culture is a bi-monthly 
at present, it may appear monthly by 
spring if paper is available. Address manu- 
scripts to 220 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17. 

Book Digest has been incorporated into 
Magazine Digest by the St. John Publishing 
Company. Archer St. John, head of the 
company, is listed as editor and publisher, 
and Virginia Wilson has been upped to 
managing editor. Occasionally an original 
article is bought. But most of the contents 
is reprint or written on assignment. 

The filler market here is open to free 
lancers, however. Material is being con- 
sidered in lengths from 200 to 300 words. 
Only original fillers are bought. Be sure 
to send along a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, and address your material to the 
Filler Editor. Payment is on acceptance, 
depending on length and quality. Besides 
Magazine Digest, the St. John Publishing 
Co. has nine comics and a crossword puzzle 
magazine. The address: 545 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 17. 

The newcomers who, with Eltinge F. 
Warner, now share the ownership of Field 
and Stream are all ardent sportsmen—a 
good omen for the future of this long- 
established monthly. The general market 
here is much what it has been. There is a 
good market for true to life fishing and 
hunting experiences. But the writer should 
focus more strongly than in the past on the 
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unusually exciting elements of his story 
rather than on the narrative itself. Some- 
thing has to be going on to catch the 
readers’ interest. 

Another type of material open to the free 
lance is personality stuff, where the person 
himself has considerable color. By all 
means query the editor first on any person- 
ality stories you have in mind. The com- 
mercial aspect must be played down in 
these pieces. 

More than ever, photo stories interest 
the editor here. These may be either. black 
and white, or color. The best photos in this 
field come from men who are writer- 
photographers. But some writers can tell a 
photographer what to look for, and some 
photographers can bring an outsider’s 
interested and critical viewpoint to the 
writer's problem. The market is also open 
to cartoons, provided they fit the needs of 
the magazine. 

The editor, Hugh Grey, says that he is 
not working as far ahead as in the past. 
Trends are changing too fast for him to 
plan a year ahead, but sportsmen think 
by seasons, so the editor of a sportsman’s 
magazine works at least two seasons ahead. 

Articles run 2500 to 3500 words, depend- 
ing on the type of material. Payment is on 
acceptance; usually between 5 and 10 cents 
a word, depending on the material. Picture 
rates vary also. Field and Stream retains 
the same offices at 515 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. 22. 

As the result of a double merger, there 
will be a new contender for top circulation 
in the outdoor field this year. Outdoorsman, 
the 50-year-old Chicago magazine, was 
merged last year with Outdoors, the maga- 
zine formerly owned by O. H. P. Rodman 
of Boston. This new Outdoorsman built up 
a circulation of 613,000, which made it 


fourth in the field. It has now been merged 
with another former Boston publication, 


Hunting and Fishing. January, 1951, sees 
this new magazine on the stands: Hunting 
@ Fishing Combined with Outdoorsman. 
It offers a tentative circulation guarantee 
of 850,000, which tops each of the other 
three magazines in the field. 

Argosy, “The Complete Man’s Maga- 
zine,’ is one of the fastest growing 





GREETINGS AND AN 
INVITATION 


A brand new year is at your door step, 
full of opportunity for happy achieve- 
ment for the writer seeking new fiction 
markets. While we wish you the very best 
of Happiness and Success in 1951, we 
also outline for you our requirements. 
Here they are: 

Short Stories, colorful, full of action, up- 
to-date, and appealing to all the family, 
with romantic settings, murder, pioneer, 
adventure, sport and western back- 
grounds. Must be well-written and of a 
length from 2000 to 5000 words. 

Serials of from 10,000 to 30,000 words. 


One-Shot novels to condense to 45,000 
words. 


Dappy ew Bear ! 


THE STAR WEEKLY 
80 King St., West 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Sample copy on Request 
Write Fiction Editor, Gwen Cowley 














A NEW BOOK ON WRITING 


by JACK WOODFORD 


When Jack Woodford writes 
a book on writing, it pays 
to read what he says. For 
Woodford is the most widely 
read writer of books on writ- 
ing today, having turned out 
such best-sellers as Writ- 
ing & Selling and How to 
Write a Novel. In this new 
book, Woodford is at his 
explosive best, giving you 
frank, practical advice on 
how to get your book pub- 
lished, and what to do when 
publishers turn you down. 

In The Loud Literary 
Lamas of New York Wood- 
ford tells why a rejection by 
a publisher could be the 
luckiest break of your life. 
He shows how many pub- 
lishers can actually ruin a 
writer before he gets started. 
: He proves that if you really 
have something on the ball—something the public wants— 
you can literally thumb your nose at the publishing fra- 
ternity and still make a heckuva lot of money from your 
writing. If you’re interested in writing to sell, you simply 
must read The Loud Literary Lamas of New York. 

No other writer in America would dare write, and re- 
lease for publication, the startling facts in this book. If 
you think Woodford has been daring before, “you ain't 
seen nothing yet!’ Run, do not walk, to your nearest 
bookstore and ask for The Loud Literary Lamas of 
New York. Or, order direct from the publisher. Send no 
money. Just pay the postman $2.50, plus postage. (Send 
cash with order and we pay postage.) Money back in 5 
sore if not delighted. VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., Desk 
WDS, 230 W. 41 St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
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magazines in America. It guarantees its 
advertisers a circulation of a million copies 
a month, but has been doing well over that 
for some time. Its vigor results in part 
from the type of editors it has attracted. 
Marion Hargrove recently joined the staff 
as a contributing editor, along with Merle 
Miller and Ralph Stein. Robert Crichton 
(son of Collier’s valued Kyle Crichton) is 
now article editor. He works under Howard 
Lewis, non-fiction editor. 

Argosy is a lively and open market. Short 
fiction is always in demand. Short-shorts 
run about 1500 words, with checks on ac- 
ceptance averaging $200. The usual short 
story of 4,000 words rates about $400, but 
this may run up to $750. Novelettes are 
usually between 12,000 and 15,000 words 
in length, and payment is $1000 to $1500. 


Payment for articles is excellent also; 
from $200 to $500 for most; up to $750 
on important lead pieces. The great need 
is for important topical pieces in the article 
field and for first person adventure stories. 
Humor is very welcome here, as in most 
markets, if only writers can find an angle 
that has universal appeal—one which 
would interest a million men! Jerry Mason 
is editorial director. The address of Argosy: 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Kenneth White, the new fiction editor of 
Esquire, must have taken a refresher course 
in pep after leaving Popular’s Adventure 
Magazine, for he’s now full of vim, vigor, 
and information about Esquire. 





Hope Springs 
Book-length 
Lacked strength. 
Novelette, 

All wet. 
Short-short, 

Wrong sort. 

But [ll arrive 
Someday, somehow. 
I’m slaving over 

A filler now. 


Lucretia Penny 





The seasonal angle is important in many 
Esquire stories. The editors work about 
seven months ahead. Stories about young 
love and smart sophisticated fiction pieces 
are the only sorts which would not fit into 
the program here. Strong men’s adventure 
stories are most in demand. These may 
include adventure, mystery, Western, ex- 
ploration—anything with an outdoor back- 
ground. The man’s point of view must be 
maintained. Something “hot” from the 
Orient would be in focus. 

Lengths are flexible, but most used are 
short-shorts of 1200 to 1500 words—about 
six typed pages—and shorts. Novelettes 
average 10,000 to 15,000. Two-parters may 
be 25,000 to 30,000 tops. Actually anything 
from 1200 to 30,000 words can be con- 
sidered. Payment depends on many factors, 
but rates are good. The market is definitely 
open to new contributors. The standards 
are high, however, and “new” does not 
mean “amateurish.” 

Profiles are used here. But since the 
magazine is in no way a controversial one, 
profiles of political figures are usually 
avoided. A generous paragraph outlining 
the background of the subject should be 
submitted first. There is no market here for 
fillers. 

David A. Smart, listed on the masthead 
as editor and publisher, keeps an active 
finger in the Esquire pie. He travels fre- 
quently between his Chicago and New 
York offices, and has final okay on the con- 
tents of the magazine. Frederic A. Birming- 
ham is the managing editor of Esquire. 
Donald Cormack, associate editor, works 
with him on articles, while Ken White 
works on fiction. The address: 488 Madison 
Avenue, N.Y. 22. 

The most attractive editorial office I’ve 
ever seen is the new New York office of the 
Catholic Digest. The place is part of a 
16-room apartment in the Hotel Marguery, 
formerly the Harkness home. At one end 
of an imposing hall is a beautiful marble 
fountain. At the other end is the former 
Harkness library, now occupied by editorial 
desks and files. From this office, the Cath- 
olic Digest does its buying in the New York 
area. (The rest of the buying is done from 
the main office in St. Paul, Minn.) Mrs. 
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Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“T had never written a line in my life before starting the Palmer course, yet 
after completing only a few lessons I started to market my articles. Soon I was 
unable to write fast enough to keep up with my sales. If I could personally meet 
each prospective Palmer student, I know I could convince him of the value of 
Palmer training. Anyone who likes to write and will follow your simple instruc- 
tions should certainly succeed in this profession.”—Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, 
Que. (Mr. Jarman is now editor of a Canadian magazine.) 


Read These Palmer Success Stories 


How Does Your Own Experience 
Compare With These? 


Sells Before Completing 
Course 


“The wealth of information in 
your lesson covering all phases of 
writing, plus the utmost in help 
from excellent instructors, leaves 
no question about writing tech- 
niques. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn’t have 
my check for an article if it 
weren’t for the guidance of Palmer Institute.”— 
Billie Cook, Vallejo, Calif. 


“Helpful Supervision, Encouragement" 





“After only half a dozen lessons 
I sold my first article (to U. S. 
Camera). I then re-wrote it and 
sold it to another publication, and 
recently adapted it for a third. 
The success I have been having 
with my first commercial writing 
has been due to the helpful supervision and en- 
couragement received from the Palmer staff.”— 


Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 


(Note: Mrs. Halburnt has since written us about 
some worthwhile work she has done as Publicity 
Director for a local organization.) 


Student Sells to Household 


“My first sale was written soon after I finished 
the first lesson on article writing. It was an article 
titled “Dates by the Bushel,” about the date 
complications arising with four teenage daughters 
in the family. Sold to Household for over 3¥ac 
a word. 

“Glad to recommend Palmer course. It pro- 
vides training that is necessary to make manu- 
scripts sell. Lessons are so clearly explained it is 
a real pleasure to work out the assignments. 
Instructors havé a personal interest and praise 
when it is deserved, but also tell a student when 
he is wrong.”—Genevieve Thompson, Oil City, Pa. 


Thanks Palmer for Success 


“What can Palmer training give me? I asked 
myself about six months ago. Now I know the 
answer: already my articles have sold to Reader’s 
Digest, Coronet, Farm Journal, and others. Your 
instructors give invaluable help.”—Mrs. Katha- 
rine Benion, Milton, Pa. 





Endorsed by Famous Authors 


Palmer Institute is endorsed by such fam- 
ous authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
Edward Thompson. 


You Learn at Home 

You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. Save time and 
effort in preparing for success. 


FREE Book Tells How 


To help you “cash in” on your opportunities as 
a writer, we will send you free our 40-page book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” Packed 
with useful information, this book tells about 
easily-reached markets; suggests ideas and sources 
of material to write about; answers many ques- 
tions about writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. Complete 
details of our unique home-study plan, endorsed 
by famous authors, are clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories ’is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside—or 
it may be worth real money to you. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of 
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. 
Palmer Institute of Authorship - 
R 1680 N, Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-11 
Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,’’ which explains how I may increase my income 


from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call, 
Please print clearly. 


Mr. 
Mrs. COCO S SEES HOS ESTEE SEEH SESH SHTHOHHSSEESESSEESESS 


Miss 
BREIONS 6iidccdeduvccvversconcecescctcesessocesecescesseces 





1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-11 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Words are your 
bread and butter 


Can you distinguish between 


polite literature, literary composition and belles 
lettres? 

the high seas, the seven seas and the Spanish 
Main? 

appointment, tryst, date and engagement? 

aristocracy, plutocracy, democracy and republic? 


AVE YOU ever wondered why one writer 
translates his ideas into imaginative tell- 
ing phrases, while another uses worn-out 
cliches? The thing that distinguishes the good 
writer from the hack is the ability to say just 
what he means in an original way. The good 
writer is fully aware of the expressional rich- 
ness available to him in words. 
You can improve your own command of words 
through this book that shows 12,000 words at 
work in practical “live model” usage. This lively 
treatment includes something about the origin 
of each word, its history and evolution, “somer- 
saults” in meaning, as well as thumbnail bits of 
word geneology and word family gossip. Fas- 
cinating to read, The Opdycke Lexicon will 
help you over the worst hurdles in your work 
by showing you how to get all there is out of 
a word and its near synonyms. 


THE OPDYCKE 
LEXICON 


of Word 
Selection 


by 
JOHN 
BAKER 
OPDYCKE 


Author of Get It Right, 
Take A Letter Please, 
Don't Say It and 
Say What You Mean. 
Over 400 pages 


Examine this book FREE 





WRITE TODAY 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept, WD-151 

153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me THE OPDYCKE LEXICON of Word 
Selection for 10 days’ free examination on approval. 
At the end of 10 days I agree to remit $5.00 plus a few 
cents postage, or return the book postpaid. 











Jeanne Dixon is New York editor. The 
address is 270 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Your New Baby, put out by Parents’ 
Institute and distributed through depart- 
ment stores and diaper services, is now a 
monthly publication. Much of its contents 
is reprinted from Parents’ Magazine but 
there is also a small market for original 
material suitable for parents of babies up 
to a year or 18 months. Mrs. Mary 
Buchanan is the editor. Address: 52 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Fiction House’s Two Western Romances 
has been renamed Two Western Action 
Books. One-time magazine rights are bought 
to book-lengths of from 40,000 to 60,000 
words. Some stories are originals, in fact, 
more and more seem to be. This house is 
a good market for Western book-lengths— 
nothing under 35,000 words, though. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance. The check runs 
about $500 for a 60,000-word book-length; 
$400 for a 40,000-word length. Jerome 
Bixby is editor. Address: 130 West 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 18. 

Dorothy M. Johnson has left the editorial 
staff of The Woman. Madalynne Reuter, 
formerly managing editor of Everybody's 
Digest, has been shifted to the same posi- 
tion on The Woman. And Rose Slivka has 
been made feature editor. Miss Slivka also 
holds the post of managing editor on World 
Digest. These books belong to the Farrell 
group at 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Arvel W. Ahlers, executive editor of 
Modern Photography, points out for the 
benefit of would-be contributors that this 
monthly has undergone considerable edi- 
torial change since its shift from Cincinnati 
to New York. When studying this highly 
specialized market, start with the December 
issue. 

The usual magazine procedure is reversed 
here. The photography is most important; 
the writing is secondary. Hence much re- 
writing is done in the editorial office, and 
the rate of payment depends upon the 
amount of rewriting necessary. Payment is 
by the published page, with a minimum 
of $30, on acceptance. In general, Modern 
Photography now is slanted for the average 
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camera user, although it also has material 
for the professional photographer. The new 
address is 251 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 3. 

The whole line-up of the Thrilling Fic- 
tion Group has been given an overhauling. 
The result should be some modern, highly 
readable pulps. The individual editors now 
take responsibility for their own reading 
and decisions. Fanny Ellsworth is editor of 
the romantic Western trio, Thrilling Ranch 
Stories, Western Rodeo Romances, and 
Ranch Romances. All pay 1 cent a word, 
minimum, on acceptance. 

Stories may be set in any period of the 
West, from the Civil War up to and in- 
cluding the present. Each story should, 
however, keep within its own period. All 
must appeal to an adult audience, must 
be peopled with believable characters, and 
must have movement. According to Miss 
Ellsworth, “Movement does not necessarily 
mean physical action. Stories in the shorter 
lengths do not have to contain any physical 
fighting. To us, movement means the qual- 
ity of urgency that keeps the reader inter- 
ested from page to page.” 

There is no change in the type of story 
used in Ranch Romances. It still buys a 
wide variety of Western stories, told from 
the viewpoint of either the man or the girl. 
The magazine is edited for an adult man- 
and-woman audience. Fact articles must 
be authentic and must be built on incident 
and people. The following lengths can be 
used in Ranch Romances: lead novels, 
18,000 to 20,000 words; novelettes, 8,000 
to 12,000 words; serials, 35,000, divided 
into installments of approximately 11,000, 
10,000, 9,000, and 5,000 words; short 
stories up to 6,000 words; fact articles, 
2,000 to 2,500 words. 

For Thrilling Ranch Stories, fiction must 
have sound plot structure and should play 
up the man-woman angle, which may be 
treated in an adult, realistic fashion, as 
long as it is in good taste. The girl must 
play an important part in these stories, 
although stories told from the man’s view- 

int are not taboo. Lengths include lead 
novels of 18,000 to 20,000 words; novelettes 
of 8,000 to 10,000 words; and short stories 
up to 6,000 but preferably not over 5,000 


words. 
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OUR 1951 
NEW YEAR’S 
RESOLUTIONS: 
* 


1. We will use only new 
stories in all our 
magazines. 


2. We will give beginning 
writers the same serious 
consideration we extend 
to cover-name pro- 
fessionals. 


3. We will report on all 
submissions within 10 
days. 

4. We will pay top rates. 

5. We will pay strictly on 
acceptance. 


THE LEADING WRITER'S 
MARKET FOR NEW STORIES 


ROBERT 0. ERISMAN 
Editorial Director 


STADIUM PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
350 5th Avenue, New York 1 











WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 1000 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 

b. My students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY —are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

c. I have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER 
OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has ever before 
been made by a SELLING WRITER AND REC- 
OGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
“Writing to Direct Order Only” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Author’s Menu 
Breakfast 
Coffee—with grounds 
Serial—not too well done, but served 
piping hot 
Eggs—hard or soft boiled a la editor 
Lunch 
Scrambled brains 
Roasted rivals 
Cold cuts from editors 
Tea 
Synonym puns 
Printer’s devil cake with pi filler 
Always hot water 
Dinner 
Alphabet soup 
Assorted crabs and shrimps 
Half-baked poems, just out of the shell 
Dry essay (well panned) 
Ultra-modern drama (quite raw) 
Revue salad (sans dressing) 
Trite tripe 
Varied desserts 
Fresh ginger, savory criticism 
NUTS! 
Gladys Shaw Erskine 





The lead story for Western Rodeo 
Romances must be tied into the rodeo 
game in some way, although not all stories 
will include an arena scene. The other 
stories may or may not have a rodeo angle, 
but most of them will play up horses. The 
girl must be important. But again, stories 
told from the man’s viewpoint are not taboo. 
The magazine is now in the market for a 
wider variety of stories than formerly. 
Lengths for Western Rodeo Romances in- 
clude a lead novel of 15,000 words, novel- 
ettes of 8,000 to 10,000 words, and short 
stories up to 5,000 words. These magazines 
are always in the market for short stories, 
even if they are temporarily stocked up on 
the longer lengths. 

The three straight love magazines of the 
Thrilling Group are in the market for short 
fiction up to 6,000 words in length. Most 
frequently used, however, are stories of 
4,000 to 5,000 words. Both Popular Love 
and Exciting Love offer only a short story 
market to free lancers, since their lead 
novels are reprints in condensed form of 
hard-cover novels. 
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Thrilling Love publishes an original 
novel in each issue, and wants to see out- 
lines first. At present it is fairly well stocked 
on that length, but very much open 
for shorts. These short love stories should 
be fresh and modern, and should be well 
written, with the plot bright, substantial, 
and worked out clearly. Get away from the 
old, monotonous style and the stodgy, out- 
worn plots. Since all taboos are being 
dropped, really modern situations and char- 
acterization may result. A good man’s-angle 


story can be used. So can a marriage story, | 


if it is good entertainment. 

These changes do not mean that writers 
are being dropped. They do mean that 
acceptances go to stories which are written 
in a bright, modern manner. The new- 
comer may find this an excellent time to 
break into the love field, especially if she 
can strike a fresh note or has a good up- 
to-date grasp on the age-old ways of 
romance. Payment is 1 cent a word and 
up, on acceptance, for all these magazines. 
Alex Sammalman is love pulp editor. 

Sam Merwin, Jr., is editor of the three 
science-fiction magazines belonging to the 
Thrilling Fiction Group. Startling Stories 
and Thrilling Wonder Stories are all new 
stuff. Fantastic Stories Quarterly is chiefly 
reprint. 

Any length between 1,000 and 50,000 
words can be considered for Startling Stories, 
with its lead novel running 40,000 to 50,000 
words. For Thrilling Wonder Stories, the 
top length is 30,000 words, and in-between 
lengths can be considered. The editors 
advise new writers to try the 4,000 to 5,000 
word short story in order to break into the 
field. With so many of the top writers in 
the field turning to slick markets, there is 
a real opportunity for talented newcomers. 

No special slant is required here. Quality 
and good story content are essential. And 
entertainment value is important. Fantasy 
may be used occasionally if it hits, but it 
has to be exceptionally good. There are 
fewer pseudo-science stories here than in 
some magazines in the field. The comics- 
type plot isn’t in favor, either. Payment is 
from 1 to 2 cents a word, on acceptance. 
Charles Strong is supervising editor of all 
the Thrilling pulps, at 10 East 40th Street. 
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20 PUBLISHED NOVELS 
600 PUBLISHED STORIES 





From: 
WHO'S WHO 
IN AMERICA 


AS AN AUTHOR 


A novel a year for 20 years! Reviews 
on Frederic Litten’s novel of this year, 
CODE OF A CHAMPION, published a 











month ago, are coming in. N. Y. TIMES: nue 

‘‘Mature story . . . against an interesting vi 

background. The Political scene is well- ae OS 7 oe \ 
blended with the outdoor sport story.”’ BB Oy Ot em fe ei A. 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE: “It would be hard to \ We} BebOa) Chalten gg BUM. o07, “BOE, organ, 

; ; wh 1938: toe cues 1 ioe sane, (0 
tind a better dog than the scent-blind Nigel, qersty: jewet { De aes | gerd 
who proves himself a champion in the end, ‘poo fr siories f . 1930: ory. wey to 
and it would be hard to find a better locate in Bee orien ys NON: collect oat: 
than this." RETAIL BOOKSELLER: a 931; OK, um, Tig RrOriee Mew 
vigorous tale, etc.’ adling, Fist oe ra Ae 


AS A TEACHER 


Frederic Litten’s career refutes the oft-true say- 
ing: “Them as can, do — them as can't teach.” 
He has sold over 7,000,000 words to 41 National 
magazines. 

Compare with the record of other teachers and 
coaches. 


MR. LITTEN'S SERVICES— 


and the services of his associates—ore constantly 
in demand by professionals, as well as beginning 
authors. G.A.C., a well-known author (name on 
request) writes us, “Thought you would be inter- 
ested to know that I've made 10 sales (totalling 
$2,600.00) since you have been coaching me.*’ Such 
letters as these are received daily. 

We have coached hundreds of students to sales, 
many of them selling the top markets regularly. We 
can do it for YOU, too, if you have the will and the 
talent. 


The fees are as follows: 


Short Story Critique: Line by line comment on ms, plus suggestions for revision. § 5.00 
Short-Short Critique: Line by line comment on ms, plus suggestions for revision.. 3.00 
Feature Article Critique: $1.00 per thousand, minimum charge 2.00 
Novel (Complete) Critique: Minimum $25.00 plus 50c per 1000 words in excess of 25,000. 
Novel (Outline and Sample Chapters): Comment and advice on 1500 word 
outline, and Sample Chapters (not to exceed 15,000 words).............. . 15.00 


BEGIN NOW. Send your manuscript today, enclosing check or money order. 
REMEMBER! IF YOU HAVE THE WILL AND THE TALENT, WE CAN COACH YOU TO SALES! 


FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 
360 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





Also -available SHORT STORY EXTENSION COURSE. Assistance in all forms of creative writing: 
ghost writing and collaboration on novels, autobiographies, institutional histories, etc. Literature 
on request. 
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By Lee Otis 


Is THERE A market in radio and television 
for comedy skits and gags? Yes, in the sense 
that radio and TV comedians desperately 
need new material. The difficulty is in 
getting to them and getting a hearing. 

The networks—which buy stories for 
some of their radio and television dramatic 
shows—do not buy material for their come- 
dians. The comics have their own staffs of 
writers who do not encourage the submis- 
sion of material by free lancers because 
(1) they are not set up to read and report 
on such material and (2) they are afraid 
of plagiarism. As a result, comedy material 
sent directly to the performers is almost in- 
variably returned unread. 

What can a writer do if he feels he has 
talent for radio or television comedy? For 
an answer, we went to Abe Burrows, the 
CBS comedian-wit-entertainer. Burrows 
started as a writer for Duffy’s Tavern and 
the Rudy Vallee, Dinah Shore and Joan 
Davis radio programs. His singing of his 
own satirical songs at Hollywood parties led 
to a career as a performer on radio and 
television. He is now on the board of ad- 
visers of the CBS television program, This 
Is Show Business, serves as a panelist on the 
radio and TV versions of the CBS quiz 
show, We Take Your Word, and is co- 
author of the Broadway musical Guys and 
Dolls. 

“A person is not a writer until he has 
written,” says Burrows, who explains that 
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he meets many people who say they want to 
be writers, directors or producers. “They 
don’t say they want to write, direct or pro- 
duce; there’s a difference. If a person is a 
writer, nothing will stop him from writing. 
I think too much emphasis is put on the 
selling. If a writer doesn’t get his biggest 
thrill from writing a script, or a story or a 
play—rather than from the sale—he’s not a 
writer.” 

Burrows’ next point is: “Don’t copy.” 
According to him, too many writers listen 
to Bob Hope, or Edgar Bergen or Milton 
Berle and then write a script which is just 
a rehash. “These men don’t need outside 
help for that,” he points out. “They have 
their own writers. The material has to be 
fresh to get anywhere with them.” 

Assuming that a writer has turned out a 
comedy script that is different, how does he 
go about selling it? “First,” Burrows warns, 
“don’t just send the material to a come- 
dian. We’re all scared to death of plagiar- 
ism. If somebody sends us a script, it usu- 
ally goes right back. Write a letter to the 
comedian; try to arrange to talk to him. 
Instead of tackling the established stars, try 
the new comics. They can’t afford a stable 
of writers and they need new material, so 
they will usually give a writer a hearing.” 

The second approach is through an 
agent. Burrows points out that talent agen- 
cies like the William Morris Agency and 
Music Corporation of America have come- 
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dians on their rosters who are looking for 
material. The same agencies have depart- 
ments which handle writers and serve as 
literary agents. Many of the regular lit- 
erary agents also are willing to take on 
radio and TV material. If you have an 
idea built around a new comedy character, 
or for a series of comedy programs, write 
to this column for the names of New York 
agents who might be willing to peddle it 
for you. 
* * * 


The newest trend in television dramatic 
shows is the swing to film. Several of the 
newer dramatic programs are produced 
entirely on film and a number of estab- 
lished shows, such as Ford Theater and 
Pulitzer Prize Playhouse, are putting one 
or two plays on film to see how the cost 
and quality compare with live presenta- 
tions. 

The latest entry in the shows-on-film 
sweepstakes is Bigelow Theater, which 
started early in December on CBS-TV. 
The half-hour films, featuring comedy and 
romance, are seen from 6:00 to 6:30 p. m. 
EST on Sundays on the co-axial network, 
and at other times on non-interconnected 
stations. The films are made in Hollywood 
by Jerry Fairbanks Productions, and they 
are being alternated with films produced 
last season by Fairbanks for the CBS Silver 
Theater program. 

Another new show on film is a TV 
version of the old First Nighter radio pro- 
gram. First Nighter is seen Wednesdays 
from 8:00 to 9:00 p. m. EST on ABC-TV. 
Other TV plays done entirely on film 
are Fireside Theater, seen Tuesdays on 
NBC-TV, and the TV edition of Stars 
Over Hollywood, on Wednesdays, also on 
NBC-TV. The Hal Roach Studios have 
been assigned to turn out a trial produc- 
tion for Ford Theater. N. Peter Rath- 
von, an independent producer, produced 
“The Pharmacist’s Mate” on film for a 
December presentation on ABC-TV’s 
Pulitzer Prize Playhouse. 

Since most of these films are made in 
Hollywood, it seems inevitable that the 
trend will mean more work for Hollywood 
writers and less for those in New York. 
This statement applies mainly to adapta- 








It's the time to make your New Year's 
resolutions. To take stock of your writing 
and resolve to make 195] your best writing 
year. 


If you didn’t get your share of sales checks 
last year, then this is the time to face your 
writing future squarely. It is the time for 
you to find out just where you stand and to 
know whether or not you actually have the 
ability to write salable material. To know 
whether or not you are aiming for the wrong 
markets and so wasting your ability. 


Many of you are fumbling along alone 
without competent help from a literary agent. 
You are going along blindly in that dis- 
couraging hit and miss method that seldom 
brings you satisfactory results. 


Resolve now to get that help. You need 
it. You need someone who will give you 
personal attention. A literary agent who is 
competent and who is honest. And above 
all, interested in you and your writing career. 


This I offer you. 


LET'S MAKE YOUR SALES RING IN ’51!!! 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers — $1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
and Book-lengths. Fees due on sub- 
mission of manuscripts and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope please. 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED BECAUSE 
1 CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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Are you looking 
for a 
PUBLISHER? 


The basic policy of this firm is to en- 
courage new, unknown writers. But we 
are also pleased to lend our imprint to 
the books of established authors who find 
it difficult to place their current work. 


If you are looking for a publisher, VaANn- 
TAGE Press has an attractive plan where- 
by your book can be published, promoted 
and distributed on a professional basis. 
Royalty rates are high, so that even with 
a relatively small sale publication could 
be profitable to you. 


At a time when most publishers are 
slamming the door against the author 
without a “name,” VANTAGE Press offers 
you not only an outlet for your creative 
work, but also an opportunity to earn the 
literary and financial reward that your 
ability merits. 


VANTAGE Press publishes fiction, non- 
fiction, history, biography, poetry, and 
any other type of writing that meets cer- 
tain standards. You are invited to submit 
your manuscript for a prompt and careful 
reading. If you would like more informa- 
tion, please mail the coupon for Booklet 
AA7. It’s free. 


NOW ...a Hollywood Office 
to serve writers better 


VANTAGE PRESS is now the only qopere, 
tive publisher in the nation with a Hollywood 
office. We have opened this branch for two 
important reasons: (1) To bring a faster and 
more personal service to West Coast writers 
(2) to be close to the influential agents and 
executives who choose the books for motion 
pictures. If you live in or near California, 
send your inquiry or manuscript to: 
Laura Saunders, Vantage Press, Inc. 
Equitable Bidg., Hollywood 28, California. 


FREE BOOKLET 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. AAT 
230 W. 41 St., New York 18 


Please send me your Free Booklet titled: 
“To the Author in Search of a Publisher.” 
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tions and scripts turned out by staff writers 
or on assignment. Programs looking for 
originals will buy them from free lancers 
across the country. We’re investigating 
script requirements on all these shows and 
WrirEr’s Dicest will carry the informa- 
tion as fast as we can get it. 

* * * 

Fireside Theater, Tuesdays, 9:00-9:30 
p. m. EST, NBC-TV Network. Sponsor: 
Procter & Gamble. Agency: Compton Ad- 
vertising, Inc., 6553 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Producer: Brewster 
Morgan. 

Fireside Theater, which was the pioneer 
among major shows on film, buys original 
stories of all types. They are selected by 
Brewster Morgan at the Hollywood office 
of Compton Advertising, Inc., and the 
show is filmed in Hollywood by Bing Crosby 
Enterprises, Inc. 

Ted Bell, at Compton’s New York office, 
says that stories for Fireside Theater need 
not be submitted in scenario form. Out- 
lines in dialogue form or simply story ideas 
are preferred, and the shooting scripts are 
then turned out in Hollywood by writers 
familiar with the film and TV mediums. 
There are no restrictions in type of story, 
except that the program should be slanted 
toward the family audience. Outlines and 
ideas should be sent directly to Morgan. 

* * * 

Television seems to be going to radio 
for many of its program ideas. Plans are in 
the works for a television Cavalcade of 
America, in a half-hour format, on film. 
The sponsor of Aunt Jennys Real Life 
Stories is thinking in terms of a TV ver- 
sion. The old favorite Crime Photographer 
soon may be seen as well as heard, and a 
TV edition of Charlie Wild, Private De- 
tective started on CBS-TV in December, 
with the radio version scheduled to move 
over to CBS from NBC on January 7. 
Since both Cavalcade and Aunt Jenny buy 
free lance material for radio, this might 
mean the opening of new markets in TV. 

* © * 

Starlight Theater, alternate Thursdays, 
8:00-8:30 p. m. EST, CBS-TV Network. 
Sponsor: Johnson’s Wax. Agency: Need- 
ham, Louis & Brorby. Producer: Martin 
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Ritt. Story Editor: Arthur Heineman, 
CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. 

Starlight Theater, which CBS carried 
along for quite a while as a sustainer, now 
has a sponsor and a new time spot, Thurs- 
day evenings, alternating with the Burns 
and Allen Show. The new deal means some 
changes in format and story requirements. 
Stories are now played in two acts, with 
running time of 25 or 26 minutes. Comedy 
is now acceptable, although farce is still 
out. 

Story Editor Arthur Heineman sums up 
what he’s looking for this way: “We don’t 
want conventional boy-meets-girl stories 
and we don’t want heavily plotted stories. 
What we’re looking for is an episode with 
a slim story about two people who come 
together, and either stay cogether or don’t. 
Within that framework we can use drama, 
comedy, tragedy. But we don’t want farce, 
or mystery stories.” 

Scripts should be sent to Heineman at 
the address above. Write to him first for a 
release form and return it signed with the 
script. 

* * * 

CBS has a radio program called Songs 
for Sale, Fridays, 8:00-9:00 p. m. EST, 
which offers a showcase for new songs 
written by non-professionals. The songs are 
criticized by a panel made up of song 
writers, and singers and publishers are in- 
vited to listen in. The response from 
people in all walks of life who have writ- 
ten, are writing or plan to write songs has 
been so great that Producer Herb Moss 
has outlined how songs are selected for the 
program. 

“Before sending in his song,” Moss ad- 
vises, “the applicant must first write a de- 
tailed letter giving full information about 
his background, occupation, hobbies and 
interests. He should describe the nature of 
his musical composition and possibly give 
the reasons that prompted its writing.” 

If the board of selection decides a song- 
writer’s letter is sufficiently interesting and 
thinks the music might hold promise, the 
producer will contact the writer about ar- 
ranging a personal interview and hearing 
the song. This procedure requires the pres- 





GREETINGS! 


To all our friends—writers— 
editors—publishers— 
everyone. 


STREET & SMITH 
PUBLICATIONS,INC. 





EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1951 Revised Course & Markets. 


No iong training or pcg gg style and F enggece technique 
needed. Shows how id te humor, juvenile stories, house- 


hold tips, rewr'tes, Complete with samples. 15 r. 
ae vl also month of” — to 1500 words of fillers if you 
order now. Other fiction er and help available. 


turn “this ad and $1.00 today to 


4, ¢, SLOAN, Publishers’ * Agent 


P.o. Box 1008, Glendale, California 








WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 ib. Bond 
65¢ per 1,000 words on book-length scripts; 
30c per page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves and uses my services. 
NAN M. EGGLESTON 


716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
‘Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing.‘' 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
"My Formula for Fiction"’ 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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ence of the songwriter in New York, and 
Moss emphasizes that Songs for Sale does 
not pay transportation or other expenses 
incurred by songwriters who make a trip 
to New York. “Most out-of-town people 
heard on Songs for Sale auditioned while 
they happened to be in New York on vaca- 
tion or business,” he says. “We never en- 
courage people to come just to be audi- 
tioned. Too many unsuccessful candidates 
are eliminated in the course of the selec- 
tion.” 

After the preliminary interview, at which 
a board of judges questions him about his 
background and then listens to his original 
song, the applicant is told he will be noti- 
fied when to appear. About two weeks be- 
fore he is to appear on Songs for Sale, he 
is called in for another interview, and ar- 
rangements are made for his appearance. 


News of Radio and Television Writers 


One of the busiest TV writers these days 
is veteran radio writer Milton Geiger. In 
recent months his credits have included a 
sketch' on the Ken Murray Program, a 


script for Stars Over Hollywood, an adap- 
tation for Pulitzer Prize Playhouse and 
several other scripts. 

Jean Holloway has the scripting assign- 
ment on The First Hundred Years, first 
daytime serial to hit the TV networks. It’s 
on CBS-TV Monday through Friday after- 
noons. Meantime, NBC-TV has assigned 
Albert McCleery and Caroline Burke to 
map its plans in the daytime serial field. 

Antony Ellis had two scripts in a row on 
the radio Suspense over CBS November 
23 and 30. 

Dr. Christian had its 13th anniversary 
on CBS December 13 with a story titled, 
“Always Remember,” by Rae Steddom of 
Bandon, Ore. 

Robert Tallman and George Faulkner 
authored recent presentations on the radio 
Cavalcade of America on NBC. 

Virginia Radcliffe did a Cavalcade 
script based on Woman’s Surgeon, the re- 
cently published life story of Dr. J. Marion 
Sims, written by Dr. Seale Harris and 
Frances Browin. 


(Ed. Note: Frances Browin’s two-part article on 
writing the biography starts in this issue of W.D.) 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
= po work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 


In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 


words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the leading books in the pulp field. 

IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 
commission basis. 

IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 
made several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jesup Avenue New York City 
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West Coast Radio & TV 


By Faith Kildare 


“We TRY TO find stories with a really un- 
usual angle—the sort of story that is the 
only one of its kind, a story that is remem- 
bered,” said John Meston, editor, CBS Net- 
work Programs, speaking about the free 
lance radio market, Escape. 

Here is the opening from Escape. Notice 
how it stresses getting away from everyday 
routine. The writer should take heed and 
get away from routine stories. 

VOICE: Tired of the everyday rou- 

tine? 

Ever dream of a life of romantic ad- 
venture? 

Want to get away from it all? 

ANNCR: We offer you... (TYMP) 

. .. ESCAPE! 

MUSIC: BRIDGE 

ANNCR: ESCAPE .. . designed to 
free you from the four walls of to- 
day for a half hour of high adven- 
ture. 

MUSIC. 

As an example of the type of story Mes- 
ton wants for Escape, here’s the opening 
situation from “Command,” by James War- 
ner Bellah, adapted for radio by William 
N. Robson, broadcast over CBS: 

COHILL: Capt. Brittles. 

CAPT.: Well, Mr. Cohill. 

COHILL: Here’s the best body of 
grass, sir. This slope — with the 
small run below for water. This is 
the best bivouac for tonight. 

CAPT.: Mr. Cohill, do you see the rise 
there to the left behind you across 
the valley? 

SOUND: SQUEAK OF SADDLE AS 
COHILL TURNS. 

COHILL: Yes, sir. 

CAPT.: What are those shapes lying 
on that slope? 

COHILL: A small herd of buffalo. 
Sleeping, it seems. We didn’t go 
that far. We turned back when we 
saw them. 

CAPT.: The wind has shifted a bit. 
Take a deep breath, Mr. Cohill. 

COHILL: Yes, sir. 

CAPT.: Smell anything? 














SHAKESPEARE 


For the 
Modern Writer 


How to utilize Shakespeare's 
technique in characterization, 
construction of plot, background, 
theme, and atmosphere as Sir 
Walter Scott and many outstand- 
ing American writers have done. 


Shakespeare for the 
Modern Writer, $2.00 


SYDNEY WARREN MURRAY 
8714 Reading Road 





Silver Springs, Maryland 














Important 
To Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 





Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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SALABLE TYPING 
Professional Work Mailed Flat. Minor Editing. 
Fifty cents per 1000 words, Carbon Free. 
Discount on Books. Poetry Ic a Line. 
JANE GORDON 


644 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowa 








POETS 
Send self-addressed stamped sovelope for hang —_ 
GRAM ‘oe 


Quarterly prizes, $25 
etc. You will receive also descriptions o! HELP YOUR: 
containing 999 


SELF HANDBOOKS gi? each) 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 


SALES! Your BOOK and 
MAGAZINE manuscripts are 
entitled to a fair chance 


Submitting them persistently to appropriate 
markets will provide that chance. 


As agents, we KNOW those markets and can 
eliminate haphazard mailing by our prompt pro- 
motion of all angles. 








That void between author and editor requires 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of your 
problems. 

Established writers on commission basis; others 
may start at the introductory rate of $3 for up 
to 4,000 words for material sent with inquiry. 
Careful consideration given to all requests 

for Information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 
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COHILL: No, sir. 

CAPT.: Take another deep breath, 
Mr. Cohill. Get it in your nostril, 
and tell me if what you smell is 
sleeping buffalo. 

COHILL: (AFTER PAUSE) No, sir. 
Smells like dead men. 

CAPT.: And not freshly killed. 

COHILL: Lieut. Gresham and his 
squad, sir? 

CAPT.: I imagine so. The men we’ve 
come to find. We’ll make sure after 
nightfall. Mr. Cohill, there are sev- 
eral fairly obvious differences be- 
tween the great plains and a class- 
room at West Point. There you 
can fail and try again. Here, you 
may not have that chance. There, 
they taught you, I am sure, that 
accuracy in observation is a mili- 
tary virtue. I suggest that you 
cultivate it here. Sergeant Utter- 
back. 

SERG.: Yes, sir. 


CAPT.: This is the bivouac. Dismount 
and unsaddle. Night grazing area 
between the crest of this hill, and 
the creek bottom. Use the picket 
rope. No individual pins. 

SERG.: Yes, sir. (PROJ) Dis . 
mount. 

SOLD’ ONE: (OFF) Dis . . . mount. 

SOLD’ TWO: (FURTHER OFF) 
Dis . . . mount. 

ORCH.: CUE BASED ON CAVALRY 
BUGLE CALL FOR DISMOUNT 
OR NIGHT CALL. 


This is the end of page two of the script. 
The playing time to this point is approxi- 
mately three minutes. Yet, in that short 
time, notice how expertly the opening situa- 
tion has been covered; how much informa- 
tion has been given; how much suspense 
has been built up for the listener. The writ- 
ing is tight. Whatever your story, in radio 
you have to capture the listener’s attention 
as quickly as possible. Here this was done 
by telling the audience immediately who 
these men are and what they are doing. 
Furthermore, the danger that lies ahead is 


foreshadowed. 
* * s 
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Escape, CBS, Friday, 9:00-9:30 p. m. 
PST, script editor, John Meston, Network 
Programs, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc., 6121 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, 
California. 

Type: One-half hour; two acts. To offer 
the listener escape “from the four walls of 
today for a half-hour of high adventure.” 
Not the usual straight mystery, crime, or 
murder stories; not detective stories; not 
supernatural, fantasy, or ghost stories. Prefer 
twist, surprise, or ironic ending. Prefer dia- 
logue to narration wherever possible; action 
to mood. 

Price: $250 to $500 for script, depending 
upon need for rewriting, value of basic idea, 
general quality of writing. 

Rights: Generally MBA terms, some in- 
dependent contractor deals. 

Air credit given. Note: Every script or 
outline must be accompanied by a release 
form, obtainable through CBS. 


me * * 


Family Theater is a sustained program, 
dedicated to promoting family prayer. The 
appeal is made in a staff-written closing 
talk given by a host or hostess. All expenses 
on this program are met by donations. For 
that reason, payment of $150 for acceptable 
scripts is made only upon performance. 

Plot structure: general—adaptations of 
the classics or other properties in public do- 
main. Scene of action: general. Appeal: 
general—preferably underlying moral, but 
definitely not preachy, non-sectarian. Place 
of origin: Station KHJ, Hollywood, Calif. 
Time: Wednesdays, 8:30-9:00 p. m. PST. 
(Several of the 432 stations carry the pro- 
gram by transcription. Phone your local 
Mutual Station or check your local radio 
log.) Music: Mutual Orchestra—under the 
direction of Harry Zimmerman. Suggested 
musical backgrounds and songs acceptable. 

Scripts should be submitted to Robert 
E. Fennell, production manager, Family 
Theater, 7201 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 
46, California. Please enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped manuscript-size envelope. 

* * * 


The future status of Make Believe Town 
(requirements given last month) is uncer- 
tain. Writers had better not submit scripts. 








$3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN PAST YEAR— 


$10,000 from Lipton Soup 

$10,000 from Kaiser-Frazer 

$5,000 from Pard Dog Food 

$5,000 from Beet Sugar Industry 

$5,000 from Westinghouse 

$5,000 from Libby 

$5,000 from Kitchen Craft Flour 

$2,000 from Quaker Oats 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Jimmy Fidler 

2 Packard Cars 

6 Hollywood Trips 
Learn the Secrets of 4g in prize contests! 
Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL. ‘CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN" — bringing you the finest Winning Help 
for the biggest contests now on. It's yours for 
the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Quality Magazines 


The New American Mercury, 32 E. 57th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. William Bradford Huie, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We want quality fiction, any length up to 
5000 or 6000 words. Also off the trail, non-mass 
magazine articles, as provocative as possible, with 
more attention given to ‘literary’ pieces. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is $250, on acceptance.” 


Women’s Magazines 


Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Byrne Hope Sanders, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
want short stories with situation of particular 
appeal to the young matron, 5000 words or less. 
Also articles on subjects of interest to women— 
with Canadian slant. Buy photographs and 
poetry. Report in three weeks. Payment is on 
acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Tracks, 406 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. Ted O’Meara, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want humorous 
and railroading fiction and general railroad 
articles, up to 1500 words. Buy photographs, 
but no poetry. Report within 30 days. Payment is 
up to 3c a word, on acceptance or publication.” 


Religious Magazines 


The Challenge, 165 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Neil G. Smith, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.50 a year. “We want short biog- 
raphies, 800 to 1200 words, with photos, of men 
or women who have overcome handicaps or 
made outstanding contributions in science, litera- 
ture, or other useful fields. No fiction needed at 
present. Buy photographs, but very little poetry. 
Report usually in two weeks. Rate of payment 
varies, soon after acceptance.” 

Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Daniel A. Poling, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
stories within 2800 words and of clean, whole- 
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some type—free from divorce, drinking, gam- 
bling, or any type of irreligion. Pretty well 
stocked up for the next few months, however. 
Very rarely buy photographs unless accompanied 
by an article. Buy poetry, but are overstocked 
at present. Report within two weeks. Payment, 
on 15th of the month, depends on length, 
quality, and value to us.” 

The Social Reign, 4930 S. Dakota Avenue, 
N.E., Washington 17, D. C. Henry F. Unger, 
Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We want hard-hitting 
Catholic stories, preferably including subject of 
Sacred Heart and Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Pointed mostly toward a family reading group. 
No maudlin material. In particular we need 
stories about the Enthronement of the Sacred 
Heart in the Home and Night Adoration in the 
Home. Length, 800 to 1200 words. Use articles 
about same subjects as above, with plenty of 
human interest, 500 to 1500 words. Buy photo- 
graphs. Limited market for poetry and can 
use only short poems. Report within a month. 
Payment is 1¥%ac a word, on acceptance, and 
$3.00 for each photo used.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


The Alaska Sportsman, 423 Mission Street, 
Box 118, Ketchikan, Alaska. Emery F. Tobin, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We want only true stories of adventure, 
travel, fishing, hunting, homesteading, etc. No 
fiction or poetry. Buy photographs. Payment 
is Yec a word, on publication.” 

All-American Football Magazine, 130 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Jack O’Sullivan, 
Editor. Issued semi-annually; 25c a copy. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as Football 
Stories.” 

American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. C. B. Lister, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
want home workshop articles on gunsmithing, 
articles on firearms design and ballistics, hunting 
articles which emphasize manner of hunting 
and/or guns and ammunition used. No fiction 
or poetry. Buy photographs. Report in a month. 
Payment is 3c to 5c a word.” 
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Baseball Stories, 130 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
semi-annually; 25c a copy. “We want shorts 
from 2000 to 6000 words and novelettes from 
8,000 to 18,000 words. Major Leagues settings 
preferred over sandlot, college, and semi-pro. 
Fast action and realistic problems. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment is Ic a word and up.” 

Exciting Baseball, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Jim Hendryx, Jr., Editor. Issued sea- 
sonally; 25c a copy. “We want novelettes of 
8,000 to 12,000 words, preferably 10,000 words, 
with girl interest, and a more slick-paper type 
of handling than in the past insofar as player’s 
problem affects his whole existence, his off-the- 
field life as well as his game. We feel that by 
using play-by-play detail only where it counts 
heavily, the plot will be greatly speeded up and 
that a more entertaining story will result. Heroes 
should be kept young, not to exceed age of pro 
ball player in his prime. Use more stories on 
pro than amateur baseball. Also want short 
stories from 2000 to 5000 words. Use general 
short articles and fillers—nothing timely. Best 
length for fillers is 200 to 400 words, and ar- 
ticles should not exceed 3000 words. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report promptly. Payment is 
lc a word minimum, on acceptance.” 

Exciting Football, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Jim Hendryx, Jr., Editor. Issued 
seasonally; 25c a copy. “Same requirements and 
rate of payment as Thrilling Football.” 

Football Action, 130 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
semi-annually; 25c a copy. “We want shorts 
and rate of payment as Football Stories.” 

Football Stories, 130 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
semi-annually; 25c a copy. “We want shorts 
from 2000 to 6000 words and novelettes from 
8,000 to 18,000 words. Prefer college grid yarns 
with authentic campus flavor; fast action, and 
believable characters and situations. Girl inter- 
est welcome. Professional football stories used to 
a lesser degree. Buying period: December-April. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in three 
weeks. Payment is 1c a word and up.” 

Forest & Outdoors Magazine, 4795 St. Cath- 
erine Street, West, Montreal 6, Que., Canada. 
Reg. Meek, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year (Canada), $3.00 (elsewhere). 
“We want articles from 1600 to 1800 words 
(more if strong material). Practically all Cana- 
dian material. We like a conservation back- 
ground or a management twist, whether subject 
be wildlife, forestry, camping, hunting, or fishing. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is 1¥c to 2c a 
word, on publication; $3.00 each for photos.” 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use the 
following material: (1) Feature articles up to 
8000 words, dealing with the dramatic, humor- 
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WRITERS WANTED 


for New Magazine 
a 


We need material for a new magazine called 
“HERE'S HOW." Editorially, “HERE'S HOW" 
will appeal to two general types of readers: 
1. Those who want to make money at home 
«+. or outside the home ... either in full 
or spare time. 2. Those who seek mental 
stimulation, a wider education or a better 

osition in life. Therefore, stories must be 

actual, practical and inspirational. “How to" 
articles must be of the “brass tacks” variety, 
such as "How to Make Things For Profit" — 
“How to Establish a Personal Service Business" 
—success stories—self-help ideas, etc. In 
short, we want all types of material that 
match our advertising slogan—"Helps you 
get ahead by telling you HOW." Feature 
material should run from 1,000 to 2,500 words 
— with or without photos. In addition we can 
use articles of any length based on how to 
make money. Finally we want cartoons that 
tie in with our editorial slant. Reports within 
2 weeks. Rates, 3c a word and up. Payment 
on acceptance. Address all inquiries and ma- 
terial to Raymond Brandell, Publisher 
“Here's How,” 1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chi- 
cago 26, Illinois. 
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Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
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The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with you, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
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learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems. 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas.. 
You are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Low Cost. 


ag information at no obligation. Ask 
for “Your Way to Successful Authorship.” 
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1819-A Gilpin Street * Denver 6, Colorado 
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ous, and adventurous phases of fishing, hunting, 
etc. These articles must be accurate and in- 
formative and written so ‘popularly’ that they 
will appeal alike both to the dyed-in-the-wool 
sportsman and to the layman. They must be 
profusely illustrated with ‘action’ photographs of 
the finest quality; (2) Well-illustrated news ar- 
ticles up to 3,000 words of topical interest to 
sportsmen everywhere; (3) ‘How-to-make’ and 
‘how-to-do’ articles of any length giving specific, 
non-technical information and practical hints on 
hunting, fishing, camping, woodcraft, and the 
care and repair of firearms, fishing tackle, motor 
boats, hunting lodges and every sort of outdoor 
equipment. ‘Kinks’ describing emergency equip- 
ment made from odds and ends or emergency re- 
pairs are especially desirable. Illustrations may 
be photographs or rough sketches; (4) Articles 
describing odd adventures and exciting personal 
experiences in the outdoors; (5) Brief, factual 
accounts (500 to 1000 words) of true personal 
experiences, either exciting or humorous, which 
will lend themselves to retelling by our artists in 
cartoon-strip form. Buy photographs illustrating 
some phase of fishing, hunting, or some related 


sport. No fiction or poetry. Report within two 
weeks. Payment is up to 10c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Popular Baseball, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Jim Hendryx, Jr., Editor. Issued 
seasonally; 25c a copy. “Same requirements and 
rate of payment as Exciting Baseball.” 

Popular Football, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Jim Hendryx, Jr., Editor. 
Issued seasonally; 25c a copy. “Same require- 
ments and rate of payment as Thrilling Foot- 
ball.” 

Popular Sports, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Jim Hendryx, Jr., Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy. “We want novelettes from 
8,000 to 12,000 words, preferably 10,000, on 
major sports only. Also short stories from 1500 
to 5000 words of any type that may fall within 
sports category. We would like to see a more 
slick-paper type of handling than in the past in- 
sofar as a player’s problem affects his off-the- 
field life as well as his game, and we definitely 
do want girl interest in the novelette lengths. 
We feel that by cutting down on the blow-by- 
blow detail, except where it decidedly forwards 
plot, a better, faster-paced type of story will 
result. Keep heroes young to attain better reader 
identification—age not to exceed pro ball player 
in his prime. Use general short articles and 
fillers—nothing timely. Best length for fillers 
is 200 to 400 words, and articles from 1500 to 
3000 words. No photographs or poetry. Report 
promptly. Payment is Ic a word minimum, on 
acceptance.” 

Thrilling Baseball, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
16, N. Y. Jim Hendryx, Jr., Editor. Issued 
seasonally; 25c a copy. “Same requirements and 
rate of payment as Exciting Baseball.” 

Thrilling Football, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Jim Hendryx, Jr., Editor. Issued 
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seasonally; 25c a copy. ‘We want novelettes 
from 8,000 to 12,000 words, preferably 10,000. 
Also short stories, the best length being from 
2000 to 5000 words. We are shooting for a 
more slick-paper type of handling than the spe- 
cialized type of stuff that pulps have always 
used in this field. We want less of the play-by- 
play stuff, except where it decidedly furthers 
plot, and more emphasis on how hero’s problem 
affects player’s whole existence and thinking off 
the field as well as on. Also want girl interest 
in the novelettes. Short stories can be a bit more 
flexible as to type. Use more college than pro 
football stories. Use general short articles up to 
3000 words and fillers from 200 to 400 words 
—nothing timely. No photographs or poetry. 
Report promptly. Payment is lc a word mini- 
mum, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Sports, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Jim Hendryx, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy. “Same requirements and rate 
of payment as Popular Sports.” 

The Woman Bowler, 4634 N. Francisco Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. Georgia E. Veatch, Editor. 
Issued 10 times yearly; 20c a copy $1.00 a year. 
“We want articles on bowling, women bowlers, 
etc. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. No 
payment.” 

Pulp Magazines 

Daring Detective, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Joseph Piazza, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want fact detective stories from 5000 to 6500 
words. Stories must be true murder cases that 
are solved. Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 3c 
a word for full length stories and 5c a word 
for shorts, on acceptance; $5.00 per photo used, 
on publication.” 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Ellery Queen, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We want stories, 1500 to 12,000 words, 
of detection, crime, mystery, etc., but no super- 
natural. No taboos other than those of good 
taste. Use both original and reprint material. 
No articles, photographs or poetry. Report in 2 
or 3 weeks. Payment is $75 and up for reprints 
and $200 and up for originals.” 

Famous Police Cases, 105 E. 35th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Everett Meyers, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 35c a copy. “We want fact-detective 
stories up to 4000 words maximum. Looking for 
new approaches in this cliche-ridden market, 
plus competent writing. Buy photographs. Pay- 
ment is $100 per story, on publication.” 

Rangeland Romances, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Harry Widmer, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use Old West love stories and novelettes from 
3000 to 12,000 words. Should have girl’s view- 
point and be light and lively, with emphasis on 
romance instead of Western problem or action. 
Buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in 2 
weeks. Pay is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


PUBLISHER 
—WANTS — 
AUTHORS 


XPOSITION PRESS wants 

to hear from any writer who 
has promise, even if he is ut- 
terly unknown. 


They want to see any book- 
length work—fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, textbook — any kind of 
book the author thinks will merit 
publication. 


Thomas Hardy wrote a book 
no publisher would print. So 
did John Masefield. So did a 
host of other authors who be- 
came famous despite the pub- 
lishers’ opinion. You need not 
be as good as Hardy or Mase- 
field and your book need not be 
best-seller material. Exposition’s 
policy makes possible the success- 
ful publication of books, even 
books of limited appeal. 


They accomplish this by pub- 
lishing small editions. A mini- 
mum subsidy applies only to the 
first edition, and their publishing 
contract enables you to profit on 
a sale, in some instances, of as 
few as 700 copies. Subsequent 
editions are issued at their ex- 
pense. 


Exposition’s new 32-page bro- 
chure, We Can Publish Your 
Book, explains their publishing 
program in detail. Write today 
for your free copy. 


EXPOSITION PRESS 


DEPT. 24 


386 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Startling Detective, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Hamilton Peck, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. “We 
want factual, dramatic stories of actual murder 
cases, stressing suspense, motivation and police 
work, up to 6000 words. These can be either 
current cases or dated back as far as 1915. 
Writer should query before sending manuscript. 
Also use shorts up to 1000 words dealing with 
crime or novel police work. Should have some 
ironic or humorous twist. Payment is 3c a word 
for stories, on acceptance, plus $5 for each photo 
used, on publication; 5c a word for shorts, on 
acceptance.” 


Two Complete Detective Books, 130 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Jack O’Sullivan, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.25 a 
year. “We want 50,000-word mysteries, both 
original and published. One reprint right. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in three 
wecks. Pay good rates.” 


Trade Journals 


American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 2, Ill. John E, Peterson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
articles on business management and technical 
or semi-technical articles relating to the warm 
air heating, residential air conditioning, and 
sheet metal contracting field. Buy photographs 
when submitted with manuscripts. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is about 2c a word, on 
publication.” 


American Cattle Producer, 515 Cooper Build- 
ing, Denver 2, Colo. D. O. Appleton, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want articles dealing with beef cattle, particu- 
larly range cattle industry, and related fields. 
Buy photographs. Fiction seldom used. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, 
on publication.” 


The Billboard, 1564 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. Joseph G. Csida, Editor. Issued weekly; 
25c a copy; $10.00 a year. “Accredited corre- 
spondents send in news items covering the enter- 
tainment industry, including indoor (radio, tele- 
vision, music, night clubs, vaudeville, drama, 
records, burlesque, magic), outdoor (circuses, 
carnivals, fairs, amusement parks) and coin ma- 
chines (juke boxes, vending machines, shuffle- 
boards). No photographs. Payment is 25c to 
50c per published inch, monthly.” 


Industrial Woodworking, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. George W. Rhine, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
do not purchase editorial matter but welcome 
publicity releases on new materials and equip- 
ment for woodworking field.” 


National Barred Rock Journal, Route 1, Box 
54, Coupeville, Wash. L. N. Hallberg, Editor. 
Issued 10 times yearly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. 
“We use factual articles on poultry raising con- 
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tributed by interested readers. No photographs. 
No payment.” 


Plumbing and Heating Journal, 45 W. 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. Raymond G. Book- 
hout, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c¢ a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We are in the market for so called 
success stories of either plumbing and heating 
contractors or wholesalers of plumbing and heat- 
ing supplies. That is, stories covering certain 
tried and successful merchandising or business 
building practices. Both contractors and whole- 
salers are interested in setting up and maintain- 
ing modern attractive showrooms, and using 
up-to-the-minute advertising methods of attract- 
ing business, Writers should query editor before 
preparing manuscripts. Buy photographs. Pay- 
ment is lc a word minimum, after publication.” 


Plumbing and Heating Wholesaler, 45 W. 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. Raymond G. Book- 
hout, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “Same requirements and rate of pay- 
ment as Plumbing and Heating Journal.” 


Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, Ill. Milton 
R. Dunk, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
50c a year. “We want articles, 1000 to 1200 
words, that will be of definite help to poultry 
raisers. Buy photographs. Payment is approxi- 
mately 5c a word, extra for photos, on accept- 
ance.” 


Pre-Pack-Age, 370 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Robert A. Cooper, Associate 
Editor. Issued monthly. “This publication is 
devoted to modern methods of merchandising 
fresh foods through pre-preparation and pack- 
aging. This includes activity at any level of the 
market where fresh fruit or vegetables are 
unitized for sale in that form to the consumer. 
Also included is the packing of meats for self- 
service, either at the individual stores or cen- 
trally. Editorial needs are greater in the fresh 
produce and fruit field. Semi-technical treat- 
ment is desirable. Equipment, machinery, ma- 
terials, and supplies are of great importance. 
Trade-names, technical descriptions where avail- 
able, and manufacturers’ names and _ locations 
should be secured and incorporated in the body 
of the story. Of special interest to us are (1) 
Plant stories where the operation is particularly 
successful from the standpoint of cleanliness, 
efficiency, equipment, layout, volume, or diver- 
sity of product—preferably a combination of at 
least some of these with emphasis on cleanliness; 
(2) Round-up stories which summarize the pre- 
packing activity in an area; (3) Reports of tech- 
nical or research developments. These are usually 
received directly from the agency involved and 
are therefore marginal as a field for outside 
contributions. Also use news items, but since we 
are on the lists to receive most publicity releases, 
material from these sources is rarely acceptable. 
Features should range between 1000 and 2500 
words, and be illustrated with 3 to 8 photos. 
When possible, a reasonable choice of photos 
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should be offered. Articles of greater length or 
more profusely illustrated must be by special ar- 
rangement with the editors. A short query is most 
advisable before undertaking preparation of fea- 
ture material. Photos should be black and white 
glossy finish, either 5x 7 or 8x 10. Payment is a 
basic rate of 1%c per word and $3.00 per photo 
used for feature material; flat rate of $3.00 for 
news items up to 200 words and $6.00 from 200 
to 400 words (longer than 400 is considered 
feature material) ; $3.00 to $5.00 for spot news 
photos, depending on their value in the opinion 
of the editors. Payment is within 15 days after 
publication.” 


Snips Magazine, 5707 W. Lake Street, Chi- 
cago 44, Ill. Ed. Carter, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use material 
of interest to sheet metal, air conditioning, warm 
air heating, and air conditioning contractors. 
Use articles approximately 600 to 900 words 
long which are usually assigned, although unre- 
quested material is sometimes accepted. Short 
items on local news throughout country having 
to do with above industry; obits; clippings. Buy 
photographs if suitable. Report in four weeks. 
Payment depends on article.” 


Western Canner and Packer, 121 Second 
Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. E. B. Stark, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use industrial articles about methods 
used to produce canned, dried, frozen and glassed 
food products in the 11 western states and 
Hawaii. About 1200 words, with 3 or 4 photos. 
Buy photos only with articles. Report within 30 
days. Payment, within 15 days after acceptance, 
is usually $25 for 1200 words and several pix; 
higher or lower in special circumstances.” 


Western Plumbing and Heating Journal, 3665 
S. Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 7, Calif. John 
B. Reeves, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We are in the market for arti- 
cles which are especially helpful to and interest- 
ing to the small and medium-sized plumbing and 
heating contractor, and to the operator of a 
small or medium-sized retail plumbing shop. 
Articles may deal with technical aspects, tech- 
nical operation methods, inventions that affect 
operation; business methods, sales methods, can- 
vassing methods, advertising methods; trends 
and outlook; even historical items are accept- 
able. Cannot use general-interest or ‘ten com- 
mandment’ type material of the kind in which 
a change of ‘grocer’ to ‘plumber’ hopes to serve 
as guise. Buy photographs with or without story, 
which comply with our rules for articles. West- 
ern are preferred. Report in a month. Payment 
is lc to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


The Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive Street, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. F. P. Hankerson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; free. “We want stories on the use of 
wooden barrels in industry, around 1500 words 
with pictures. Report in a week. Payment is 
1¥%ac a word, on acceptance; $1.00 to $6.00 for 
photos.” 








“The cut version of GEORGE WASHING- 
TON’S CHRISTMAS DINNER was ac- 
cepted by STORY PARADE,” writes Mrs. 
Clarence D. Lehman to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 


You, too, can profit by her coaching and criti- 
cism by mail. Write for details today! Add 
the juvenile field to your markets. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed flat. Book lengths: 12%c per » about 50c 
per 1000 words. Shorts 15c per page, about 60c per M. 

FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 Le Ciatilla Avenue Orinda, California 

Orinda 2054 








REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, and Articles 
marketed. Unestablished writers assisted. 
CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School '29) 





5657 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 28, California 
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(Continued from page 42) 


has cut off expectancy of future income 
from your story, you cannot claim depreci- 
ation of this property as a money-earning 
property. Depreciation is based on cost and 
where there has been no cost, there is no 
depreciation. 

Wise writers and agents usually try to get 
spread payments for stories from Holly- 
wood, distributing the income from such 
sales over a period of several years. 


I use my car part of the time for business, 
part of the time for pleasure. Are its ex- 
penses deductible? 


To the extent that you drive it on article 
or story-getting trips—yes. First,determine 
how much of the mileage is business travel. 
If you racked up 10,000 miles during the 
year, and 1500 of them were on business 
trips, then 15% of the expenses are deduct- 
ible. Take off 15% of the upkeep, repairs, 
gasoline, and other direct expenses, then 
charge 15% of the yearly depreciation as 
a business deduction. 


I work in my home. Doesn’t that allow 
me to depreciate it on the tax schedule? 


You may deduct a pro rata share of the 
reasonable and proved expenses necessary 
to maintain your office in your home. For 
instance, if you have a six-room home, of 
which one room is regularly and consist- 
ently used as an office, you may deduct as 
office expenses 1/6 of the following house- 
hold expenses: rent; fuel; household main- 
tenance (painting, repairs, etc.) ; service 
(maid, janitor, etc.); water; electricity; 
gas; telephone; property; insurance. Before 
estimating utilities expenses, remember first 
to deduct the state or city taxes comprising 
a part of these. Such taxes are wholly de- 
ductible. 


May I deduct mortgage interest on my 
house? 


Yes. Also on loans made to purchase 
equipment, fixtures, or even inventory. If 
you write at home, figure the percentage 
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Writer vs. Income Tax 


of mortgage interest applicable to your of- 
fice in totaling adjusted gross. The rest 
counts only on the long form. 


My wife and I took a vacation out West 
last year, where I did some research for 
article material. Am I permitted to claim 
the trip as a business expense? 


It sounds as if your trip was mostly pleas- 
ure, partly “business.” If that is so, you 
can’t take all the expenses, but you can 
deduct a portion. Say your research was 
done in San Francisco. You can take off 
part of the money you spent there—figured 
on the basis of how much ’Frisco time was 
put into research work—and add to that a 
portion of the expense of getting out West. 


What must I put down to prove travel 
claims? 


The Treasury says, “You are required to 
attach to your return a statement showing 
the nature of your business, number of days 
away from ‘home’ during the taxable year 
on account of your business, total amount 
of expense for meals and lodging, and total 
amount of ‘other expenses’ incidental to 
travel.” 


When I travel to get a story, are my 
meals and hotel rooms deductible? 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue not only 
allows meals and lodgings, but incidental 
travel expenses as well, for instance, tips. 


How about entertainment on a trip? 


Your own entertainment is not deduct- 
ible. If you entertained as a requisite to 
getting the story, claim the expense as en- 
tertainment, not travel. 


I am a student in a university journalism 
class. Receipts from sales just about bal- 
ance my tuition. Do I have to pay tax 
on those receipts? 


Yes. Your instruction in writing is not 
deductible. 


How can I get an income from writing 
so that I can start worrying about the tax? 


That’s a good question. 
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Can the Hollywood Agent 
Save the Movies? 


(Continued from page 32) 
cer’s prejudices when $50,000 is at stake? 
Can the literary agent do the job? In a 
matter-of-fact, professional way H. N. 
Swanson sets forth a few notions: 


“I ran College Humor from its beginning 
until 1931 when I came to Hollywood as story 
editor and later producer for RKO. Leaving 
there in 1934, I started this literary agency, 
representing writers exclusively. I am afraid 
what I would say about beginning writers would 
not fit in with the general idea of your maga- 
zine which is to encourage the amateur. As a 
magazine editor, I tried desperately to seek 
out the unknown and, as a result, I think I 
discovered a great number of people who later 
became famous. I must take exactly the re- 
verse attitude as a motion picture agent. We are 
bombarded relentlessly by people who have not 
yet arrived and we have been practically forced 
into a policy of saying that we are only con- 
cerned with the writer who has arrived. Our 
sole function is to get him more money and 
better contract terms than he could get himself. 

“As you probably are aware, the studios will 
not read any unsolicited material; they insist that 
it go through an agent with whom they have 





dealt before. It is difficult to put that idea over 
to a man who isn’t selling to top circulation 
magazines, hasn’t had a play on Broadway, 
hasn’t a top air show or a book that found some 
acceptance with the public.” 

Nobody knows what keeps producers 
from buying good stories or causes them to 
tamper so recklessly with good stories when 
they do occasionally appear. Maybe, as con- 
vention has it, the producers are men of 
little learning and many preconceived no- 
tions of what makes a good story. They 
force these notions on their writers, who 
have not the courage to stand up to them. 


If the movies are to live, that is, to im- 
prove considerably, men like Swanson, who 
know the real from the unreal, the pearl 
from the phoney, will have to play a greater 
part. By selection and salesmanship (To 
Please a Lady to the contrary), they can 
set before the public the entertainment plus 
honesty that it always loves but rarely gets. 
Curiously, in a sick industry, the men who 
can make it well, the agents, have devoted 
much of their energies to fashioning the 
coffin in which the body is to lie. 









WHAT WE DO 


We read, analyze, criticize (see below), 
supervise and direct manuscript revision. 
Revise short stories, novelettes, books, plays, 
radio scripts, articles. Give instruction 
through medium of writer's own manuscript. 
Assign professional, tested writers and critics 
to give you the service you need. (See oppo- 
site column.) 











Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 










GHOSTING « « « REVISION 
By Top Writers and Critics 


We maintain a staff of high-calibre assistants — 
among the best in the literary field. 





SEND A MANUSCRIPT for analysis and criticism. RATES: 50 cents per 1,000 words. Mini- 
mum, $2.50 per manuscript. Special rates for book-lengths over 75,000 words. Fees for 
other services— such as complete revision, collaboration, direction, ghosting— based on 
amount of help required. Criticism fees apply on total cost of further work. 


Please write details of help wanted, and ask for circular. 
Established in Hollywood Since 1939. 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-D Hollywood 28, California 


HOW WE DO IT 


You send manuscripts. A writer-critic reads, 
analyzes, determines story's merits or faults. 
If ready to market, we require 10% commis- 
sion. If not ready, we so advise and, with 
your permission, outline a program in your 
behalf. 

For this service you advance a reasonable 
cash fee. In addition, on ghosting and heavy 
revision jobs, you allow our writer an extra 
percentage of the sales price. This enables 
us to engage a name writer, and vastly in- 
creases the sales possibilities. 
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By Pat Fulford 


“WHERE CAN I get in touch with an agent?” 
“Will he take on a beginner?” “What is an 
agent’s commission?” “Is an agent really 
worthwhile?” 


The Case Against 


It is the opinion of many in the trade 
that a cartoonist may actually lose okays 
when he’s handled by an agent because 
he then competes with the name artists the 
agent already represents. 

Many a cartoonist has the mistaken idea 
that because an agent takes on his work 
the editors will automatically see his car- 
toons. It doesn’t necessarily follow that be- 
cause an editor will see the agent, he will 
also look at everyone the agent handles. 
Often, an editor will ask that so-and-so’s 
work be mailed in so that he doesn’t have 
to look at it on a busy Wednesday. 

Cartoonists may be surprised to hear 
that an agent spends anywhere from $15 
to $25 a week for taxis, mailing and out- 
of-town travel, whether he gets business or 
not. So, the agent is looking for “sure 
sellers,” and isn’t particularly interested in 
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building up beginners. Besides these more 
or less fixed expenses, the agent has to push 
his clients in the magazines, and keep them 
posted on constantly changing trends. He 
has to explain to cartoonists why they 
aren’t doing more business if things are 
slow, and, if the cartoonists are going 
strong, he has to urge them to hold onto 
their money in case they hit a slump. (Top- 
selling cartoonists in a slump may have a 
lapse of from six weeks to four months 
when they don’t get a single major okay. 
Again, they may have a run of a year or 
two when they sell everything they draw.) 

While it may be true that an agent saves 
time and postage in mailing, when an 
okay does come in, the agent’s commission, 
from 15 to 25 per cent, throws the car- 
toonist’s profit out the window. The begin- 
ner will do just as well to submit work 
through the mail until he is a “name.” 
Cartoonists Frank O’Neal and Al Johns, 
both beginners in 1950, have hit the top 
magazines through the mail even though 
they live on the West Coast. 


The Case For 


The cartoonist might ask: “What do I 
need an agent for if I can sell through the 
mail?” The answer is that an agent can 
often open up markets the cartoonist would 
never hear of. Occasionally, an editor will 
put out a one-shot magazine. It won’t be 
worth his while to go through hundreds of 
cartoon batches, when an agent can fill his 
special requirements in 10 minutes. The 
agent also has his eye on the advertising 
accounts which often use cartoons in their 
campaigns. Although advertisers usually 
pick well-known cartoonists from The New 
Yorker, The Post and Collier’s, if these 
don’t click, the agent can sometimes sell 
others he represents. 

Selling cartoonists usually look for an 
agent when they hit a slump. Often the 
slump is temporary, a result of overstocked 
magazines or changes in editors. But some- 
times a cartoonist’s gags have gone stale 
and his drawing has a dated look. Then, he 
must do an overhaul on his own work, and 
an agent is not the answer to his problem. 

As to beginners, agents watch the maga- 
zines carefully but don’t go after the new- 
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How often have you repeated this promise to yourself and then 
wound up with a handful of rejection slips? Unfair editors? Hardly . In 
all probability it was your fault for editors want the best material 
regardless of its source. 

There are markets for your manuscripts but the problem is knowing 
the proper channels in which to place them and, if necessary, ironing 
out defects which may prevent sales. 

My extensive knowledge of the markets and my close relationship 
with editors are put to best advantage in marketing your manuscript. 
I firmly believe in aggressively pushing the sales of my authors scripts. 
My office here in the heart of the publishing world is at your service. 
Feel free to write, call or drop in. 


























RATES: Professionals: 10% commission on sales if you sell regularly to national 
magazines or if you’ve placed a book this year. Write full details before sending 
manuscripts. Newer Writers: $1.00 per thousand words or fraction thereof—minimum 
fee per script $5. Enclose fee with each manuscript. Fee always refunded on sale 
of manuscript. BOOKS: $5. handling charge. 


REWRITING and GHOSTWRITING — Professional revision or creation 
of your novels, non-fiction or stories. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 


In Choosing a Literary Agent — Why Not the Best? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, titcary Asem 


Dept. W.D., 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 















comer because he has sold a top magazine 
a few times. If his work appears in major 
markets over a period of months, he will 
certainly be contacted by an agent. 


“My Advice Is—” 


Among selling cartoonists opinions on 
the subject of agents vary. Canadian-born 
Jeff Keate, now in his late thirties, sold his 
first cartoon in 1933 while he was attend- 
ing classes at Chicago Art Institute. He 
says: “A cartoonist just isn’t in the busi- 
ness if he’s not using an agent. Whether he 
uses one for partial coverage or for com- 
plete coverage of the markets, he will soon 
find that the agent keeps him constantly 
busy at his drawing board. In my own 
case, I have an agent for all markets ex- 
cept a few top ones which I handle myself. 
My agent also handles advertising cartoons 
for me. The amount of work the agent has 
secured for me, accounts I never would 
have landed myself (one that developed 
into a two-year contract deal), has proved 
very profitable. I have certainly found the 
service worth the 25 per cent commission 
I pay.” 

Stan Stamaty sold his first cartoon at the 
age of 20, when he was a student at the 
Cincinnati Art Academy. Stan says: 
“While I have found agents satisfactory on 
the whole and have sold quite a lot through 
them, I prefer to handle my own work— 
not only because I’ve moved from Ohio to 
New York and am near the markets, but 
because I find it more satisfying to know 
where my roughs are every minute. If I 
had an agent, I would also miss the fun 
and excitement of the mail, on which I 
depend for many of my okays. Busy agents 
don’t have time to keep me posted on 
editors’ reactions, either, so I like to call 
personally on the top markets and contact 
others through the mail.” 


Clyde Lamb, who started his career by 
selling 39 gags to Boy’s Life in 1943, hit 
the Post in 1946, and acquired an agent in 
1947. Says Lamb: “I find an agent abso- 
lutely indispensable. My agent has not only 
tripled my sales, but has sold my comic 
strip “Herman” to a big syndicate. True, 
I sold the Post without an agent, but mar- 
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kets I never sold before were opened to 
me after I got one. I’ve also contacted 
valuable advertising accounts through my 
agent.” 

Harry Mace, still in his twenties, sold 
his first okay while a student at Columbia 
in 1947. Mace has this advice to pass on 
to beginners: “Though I am close enough 
to New York to call on the top markets 
personally, I sometimes mail even to them. 
I spend one full 10-hour day each week 
mailing out batches. I have from 50 to 
100 batches in the mail at all times. I send 
out between 15 and 30 batches every week 
on my mailing day and find that my mail- 
ing pays off. Until a beginner is estab- 
lished, neither a gagman nor an agent will 
give him the best of his work. The begin- 
ner should definitely stay away from agents. 
He doesn’t need them.” 

Ted Key sold his first okay to The New 
Yorker while he was a student at the Uni- 
versity of California in 1933. His famous 
“Hazel,” which appears every week in The 
Saturday Evening Post, started out as a 
series of maid cartoons, and eventually de- 
veloped into “Hazel” in 1943. Anne Wilkin- 
son, who later became Mrs. Key, handled 
his work during his early selling years, when 
he divided his time between drawing and 
writing radio scripts. Key says: “I feel that 
an agent might benefit a selling cartoonist 
who lives out of town, but will not help the 
beginner. A beginner should stay away 
from the big markets until he finds out 
how his work compares with that of other 
cartoonists. By continual rejects he will 
know that he hasn’t achieved the selling 
slant and that he should either get more art 
training or seek the advice of an editor or 
a cartoonist who can set him straight. I 
have an agent for advertising accounts 
only. I call on the magazines personally.” 

Cartoon agents who may be written to 
through this magazine are Don Ulsh, Peter 
Heumann, John Hall, Joe Alexander, and 
Pat Fulford. 


Market Information 


Better Living, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. This brand-new, woman-slant 
magazine will make its first appearance in 
April. Russell Rypsam has been appointed 
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art director. While art requirements have 
not been definitely set, Rypsam is interested 
in seeing spot drawings, which will be used 
throughout the book. Prices will be on ar- 
rangement, depending on the amount of 
work involved. Send photostats of pub- 
lished work, or call for an appointment to 
show samples. 

Cue, 6 East 39th Street, New York 17. 
Carsten Grande, art director of Liberty 
Magazine, is also art director here. Grande 
is looking for spot drawings on TV, music, 
the theater and related subjects. Prices are 
on arrangement. By appointment only, or 
query through the mail. 

Park East, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. Editor August Spectorsky likes 
to talk about the art work which illus- 
trates his book. He has this to say about 
cartoons: “The day of the he-she cartoon 
) is definitely over and has no place in Park 

East. We like visual humor and feel that 
if we cover the caption on a cartoon and 
can laugh at the drawing, the artist has 
caught our slant. We prefer captionless 
cartoons though we will not use them ex- 
clusively. We are developing what will 
soon be a definite Park East cartoon. A 
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fine line, well-drawn sophisticated gag, ap- 
pealing to intelligent people, with a city 
slant, is the kind of cartoon which will 
appear regularly in our magazine. 

“We would also like to buy roughs from 
artists whose work, while excellent, does 
not have the style of drawing we wish. 
These gags will be paid for separately and 
assigned to other artists. Fifteen dollars to 
$25 is the present rate for cartoons. Spot 
drawings, which should have a relation to 
the text, will be used throughout the book. 
These will bring about $10. We also use 
photography, paintings and line drawings, 
sometimes combining all three in a single 
issue. Robert Eude, art director for Park 
East, assigns the illustrations. Appoint- 
ments may be made to see him, or photo- 
stats of published work may be sent 
through the mail, addressed either to me 
or to Mr. Eude.” 














AT LAST ! 


A short story course without exercises. 
There are Lesson assignments 
You write j Short stories 
You get Stories criticised 


Each pod is developed to stress a distinct phase. Each 
lesson assignment is one of your own stories. Each Story 
is given thorough, collaborative criticism under the per- 
sonal supervision of the author who has had years of 
experience as a writer and critic. The entire cost is less 
than regular criticism fees. Regular criticism rates $1 
per M; Minimum fee $3. Please refer to course 14 when 
writing for details. Consultations by arrangement. 


THE NUMERICAL WRITING COURSES 
Geo. M. Osborne 
3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat and Accurate 
Minor corrections — Original & Carbon 
Good Bond paper — 60c per 1000 words 
MRS. GENE FUGETT 


Magnolia 2235 
3318 Robin Rd. Louisville 13, Ky. 








CARTOONISTS ATTENTION! 


S Roughs expertly criticized. Sales service on roughs 
that rate. Personal letter of helpful advice. Over 100 
names of professional gag writers. A copy of The Cartoon 

Writer. All this for $5.00. If you wish more details 


send a stamp. 
Enclose a Beeecened Sta meoe Envelope 
Your 15 Roughs 


DON ULSH CARTOON AGENCY 
123-35 82nd Rd. Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 








YOUR POEMS and STORIES CRITICISED and RECORDED 


By actor-critic of radio, stage and screen, (No poems set 
to music.) A full written criticism, plus a disc recording 
of your poems or story. $1 per poem, not over sixteen 
lines, | (Minimum 5 poems). Stories, (double spaced) 75¢ 
1 
“Your critical ability is extraordinary . ss 
Eleanor Allen 


y 
a “- Willis Eberman, S.W. 2nd & Washington St. 
Room 403 Kraemer Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon 








INSIDE INFORMATION 


FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


Cartoonists and iustentere depend on PEN AND BRUSH 

NEWSLETTER for the illustration needs of magazines, 
ndicates and comic books. oa on the lst and 15th 
of each month. Market ra Lo mag B+ RE 

Trial subscription 3m $1.00 to new subscribers 

ONLY. — PATRICIA FULFORD, EDITOR. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


EARN UP TO $5.00 PER HOUR, SPARE TIME 

. re-writing ideas in newspapers, magazines, books. Splen- 
did opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ fascinating writing field. May 
bring you up to $5.00 per hour, spare time. Experience = 
necessary—we teach you. Write for FREE details, and how 
to get FREE Writer’s Market Guide! 

COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. 13-F, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLE-A-SOF —, POETS 
ne Dollar Cas 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic 
One Poem, One Dollar 
131 West Davis Bivd. Tampa, Florida 
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By Leo Shull 


WE ARE WRITING an article on the anatomy 
of the American stage for the 1951 WriTER’s 
YeaR Book. From among the several hun- 
dred producers, directors and agents we 
called for statements, we occasionally got 
one that made us think. 

We called Carl Cowl, who has been on 
the Broadway scene for many years, and 
asked: “Have you any advice for play- 
wrights?” When he called back, he quoted 
to us the passage from Hamlet which be- 
gins, “This above all—.” 

Cowl is a sincere agent who has repre- 
sented playwrights earning as high as 
$2,000 a week. It is very easy to have your 
head turned by Broadway and by $2,000 
a week. Look what success did to Clifford 
Odets, William Saroyan, Moss Hart. It 
turned virile, happy personalities into dour 
men. 

Well-known playwrights find they can- 
not be true to themselves. They have to 
smile, compromise, associate with heels, 
sign their names to miserable testimonials. 
They have got to stay up there every 
minute; they must not slip. 

A successful playwright must have an un- 
listed phone number, a witty answer for 
female fans, good excuses for refusing to 
read other playwrights’ scripts, an income 
twice that of his real income, a form reply 
to charity pleas. He has been married twice 
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or three times, is behind in his income tax 
payments, is looking for part-time work 
that is steady and profitable. He is going, 
has gone or contemplates going to a psy- 
choanalyst. 

We do not know any successful play- 
wright who is satisfied with the kind of 
play he is writing. 

6 * 


Here are some remarks made by other 
well-known New York play agents: 

Bertha Klausner, 130 East 40th Street, 
said: “1. Secure your career with a part- 
time job and learn the technique of writ- 
ing before you attempt to create a play; 
2. Be sure your subject matter is fresh and 
in keeping with trend in current produc- 
tion; 3. Get yourself a play agent who 
knows the producers and their preferences.” 

Dr. Edmund Pauker, 1639 Broadway, 
said: “A playwright writes what he feels 
convinced 2'dout, because of an urge with- 
in him. A creative artist cannot be given 
advice. A writer must write about what 
interests him most; he must set a trend 
himself. There are no rules, no laws. The 
play doesn’t have to have three acts, or any 
specific number of scenes, although due to 
rising costs of production, one set may have 
a better chance. Writers may be born, but 
they must have the experience of seeing 
a show done, rehearsed, brought on the 
stage.” 

Monica McCall, 457 Madison Avenue, 
said: “First and foremost, you must want 
to write plays more than anything else in 
the world. Your writing must not be a 
choice but an inevitability. Study Ibsen, 
Shaw, and the best modern playwrights for 
form, without analytical books on play- 
writing beside you. See as many plays as 
possible, good, bad, indifferent, and listen 
to them; then write about people you 
know.” 

Ethel C. Taylor, 55 W. 55th St., said: 
“See as many current plays as possible. Also, 
write, rewrite, and rewrite some more. Be- 
ginners should not rely on what really hap- 
pened and believe that the actual will make 
good theatre. The stage is the stage; it 
is a place where you tell something in 
dramatic form and it just seems to be true. 
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A playwright must have flexibility and must 
listen to the theatre’s skilled people—the 
directors, for instance, who can give advice 
which will make the difference between a 
hit and a flop.” 


Flora Roberts, 457 Madison Ave., said: 
“A beginning playwright should write ex- 
actly what he wants to say. If he tries at 
first to write what is termed a ‘commercial 
play,’ he will succeed only in imitating one 
already on the boards. He won’t be prov- 
ing himself. The beginner should try to 
write what is important to him and even 
though a producer may not feel that the 
work is commercial, he’ll regard the play- 
wright as sincere and capable. That’s the 
first step.” 

* * * 


We'd like to deplore another hoax in 
the theatre, Christopher Fry. Every de- 
cade a playwright leaps into the scene as 
a fad. A few years ago, it was Saroyan, 
recently it was Sartre, now it is Fry. This 
man, whose dainty gibberish has been 
praised and pelted by the critics, is the 
white-haired boy in the English theatre. 
We found his The Lady’s Not For Burn- 
ing vulgar, pretentious and amateurish. His 
play is decadent in form, verse and ideas. 


* * * 


Five thousand one hundred and thirty- 
nine plays were copyrighted last year, ac- 
cording to the Library of Congress. Fifty- 
five shows were produced. Thirty were new 
plays and five were by unknown authors. 


Twenty-five shows are running now. 
Nine are new; 10 are revivals of old plays; 
six were running last season. Of the nine 
new shows, six are importations. 


One hundred and fifteen plays are listed 
for production; probably only 30 will be 
produced. Of the 30, about a half dozen 
will be by new authors. These few new 
playwrights will have a good start toward 
being set for life. Once you’ve had a show 
produced on Broadway, the repercussions 
are endless; publicity reaches every news- 
paper and magazine in the country. It’s 
getting the show produced that counts, and 
the odds are formidable. 





practical 
playwriting 


offers an unusual approach and individual- 
ized training in stage, radio and TV writing 
for the beginner and professional. You also 
have an opportunity to specialize in the field 
of your choice and to participate in the coast- 
to-coast Freer Laboratory Theatre. Send for 
free details today. 


¢ MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES ¢ BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


15 Years’ Experience 
EDITORIAL BACKGROUND 
Familiar with MEDICAL Terminology 
Expertly Detailed Rapidiy Returned 
50c per 1000 words 
Top Quality Rag Bond 
One Carbon — Extra first and last page 


MRS. DONALD R. MEREDITH Southold, L.I., N.Y. 











Learn PUBLIC RELATIONS by mail 
. . « for Profit! for Pleasure! 


Writers! here’s your golden caporwnuity in a wonderful 
new field of writing. Every busin and prof needs 
Public Relations Counsel. No previous experience necessary. 
Sunplified homestudy course includes: Selected Public Re- 
lations Library, PR Lectures, Today’s Techniques, Counsel 
Service, etc. Success-wise, it’s time to act. PR know- 
ledge is POWER knowledge. Send for FREE information. 
Public Relations Institute, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chieage 1, Ill. 














EDITORS AGREE 


that a well typed monuoerios aids in selling. My work is 
neat, accurate and dependable. My service includes proof 
reading and minor corrections in spelling and punctuation. 
All work mailed flat with carbon and your original. Extra 


first and last page. 
50c per 1,000 words lc per line poetry 


ALYCE GRIFFITH 
965 Nocta Street Ontario, California 








NOVELISTS: HERE’S YOUR BOOK! 


Is your subject usable? Can you F agen it, give it time- 
liness, significance? Sound, detailed, practical discussions 
in ‘“‘The Technique of the Novel” by Thomas H. 
Uzzell. New second edition of this authoritative work. 
Sent to you by return mail for $1.75, by the author. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 








LEARN BUSINESS 
PAPER REPORTING FOR PAY 
From the Field's Most-Published Writer 

Author of 7500 by-lined Articles 
Featured in "The Writer's Handbook" 


What to Write ... Where To Sell It... How to 
Get It... Do’s & Don'ts 


Sixteen Lessons 


Sixteen Weeks.............. $50:00 


ROBERT A. LATIMER 


7252 Normandy, St. Louis 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising —— and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

te is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for February issue must 
reach us by January 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
advisors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 








agents may use display advertising only.) 





DESIRE CONNECTION established organization 
needing man with broad background directing 
activities in famous youth organization, teaching, 
writing, music, radio. Master’s degree, Available 
month’s notice, No sales. Box H-7. 


WANTED—good used French Linguaphone course 
with records. J. Flowers, 3212 Hamilton Way, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 





YOUNG MAN, 27, all alone, would like to share 
quaint country home, Would be nice for writer or 
other quiet person. Any age considered. Write 
H. R. Graves, P. O. Box 52, Evinston, Florida. No 
postals please. 





ARIZONA, Tombstone, Old West—Three questions, 
$1.00. Rates for special research. Writer’s Ques- 
tion Box, 1811 East 10th St., Tucson, Arizona. 


NEW YORK CITY postmark, your letters mailed 
from Manhattan or Brooklyn 25c¢ each. Cuervo, 
8031 88th Avenue, Woodhaven, N. Y. 


HUMOROUS CARICATURES drawn. Send photo and 
$1.00 today. C, Lowen, 952 St. Marks Ave., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 





500 FOUR LINE GUMMED STICKERS — $1.00. 
Printed neatly with any wording. Samples Free. 
Moray, 627 Baker, San Francisco, Calif. 





THOUGHTFUL, individual 
.00. Thorough analyses, $5.00. Anna Kauffman, 


$3 handwriting analyses, 
25-6 Valley Road, Drexel Hill, Pa. 





WRITERS! Get “Wonder.” Makes your typewriter 
ribbons last longer. Easy to use. Not messy. 
Treats ribbon while on machine! Bottle enough for 
20 to 40 ribbons. Money-back guarantee. $1.00, 
eo? Hackmann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 
2 io. 





SWISS BUILT PORTABLE TYPEWRITER—“Hermes 
baby” demonstrator reduced from $120 to $42, 
Prevaid. “itsabeau.” John Neff, Y.M.C.A., Orlando, 

lo ° 





CARTOONIST: wants family and aviation gags. C. 
Lowen, 952, St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 





NEW EXCLUSIVE FOLIOS—unobtainable elsewhere. 
“How To Self-Syndicate Your Own Material”— 
columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, stories, articles, 
comics. “1,001 Eye-Stopping Advertising Head- 
lines” (tied-in with human interest illustrations). 
“How To Self-Syndicate Your Photographs.” Each 
folio $2. Refund if requested. American Features 
Syndicate, Desk 153, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 

nesota. 
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BREAKING UP personal library. Wonderful bar- 
gains. List free. Dr. Goldstein, Box 6904, Wash- 
ington 20, D. C. 





WRITER, feminine, mid-thirties, would like to dis- 
cuss Catholic literature with those similarly inter- 
ested. Box H-1. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, P. 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign inqoogce accurately, 
comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S SERVICE; 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable; prompt service. 
Div, G. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


EARN MONEY at home by mail! Others do! “Pro- 
gressive Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. Sample, 
with money-making offers, 25c. Raymond Hack- 
mann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Alse Capital- 
ization, 50c, Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, 
Penna, 


contains monologues, paro- 
Ask for free gagwriting 
O. Box 983, 











WHEN THAT LONGING to write forces half-time 
work for room and chow, we may be full. Why 
delay? Box D, Lake City, Colorado. 


SUCCESSFUL ARTICLE writer desires exchange 
manuscript criticism with same. Ross, 36 Dayton 
St., Elizabeth, N. Y. 





MYSTERY AND DETECTIVE WRITERS: For in- 
formaticn and help on plotting, write to P. O, Box 
436-D, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


CARTOONISTS! Good gags, $1.00. Sample 50c. Box 





$10 a WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 


READINGS: State problem. Use own handwriting; 
don’t type. Give birth date. Fee: $2.00. Christine 
Cassill, Box 112, Lysite, Wyoming. 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENT in 40 weekly newspapers, 
$3.50 (24 words); Texas or elsewhere. M. R. 
Pennebaker, Kerrville, Texas. 


THERE’S LITERARY GOLD IN CALIFORNIA HIS- 
TORY! Let me show you, free of charge, how my 
research service; my experience and extensive col- 
lection of Californiana can help you mine pay dirt 
from the d most popul state’s glamorous 
past. Frederick C. Browne, 1175 23rd Street, 
Richmond, Calif. 











MALE WRITER, dilettante, invites correspondence 
from beginning writers. Box H-2. 





EXPERIENCED typist desires work addressing en- 
velopes at home. Write Gladys Jeroman, Route 3, 
Wausau, Wis. 





FREE BOOK—Gagwriting; cartooning; slanting; mar- 
keting. No obligation. It is free. Rush postal 
today. Lew Card, Dept. 23-4F, La Habra, Calif. 





NEW WRITERS! We'll pay you $2... (See ad 
page 64). 


WOMAN WRITER, 40, invites inspirational, con- 
structive, correspondence with writers, artists, 
?—~ Address: Post Office Box 234, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. 








NEW WRITERS — Editorial policies are changing, 
old taboos vanishing. arn to analyse new trends, 
hit right markets. Slant to magazine you prefer, 
as experts do. Complete, detailed information ‘“‘How 
to SLANT”, $1.00. WRITER’S QUESTION BOX, 
1811 East 10th, Tucson, Arizona. 
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EVER WANT TO JUST TELL SOMEONE and see 
what they might suggest? Try writing Mary 
Michael about your personal problems. Box 165, 
Racine, Wisconsin. Two dollars. 





FILLER WRITERS — Increase your income! Over 
400 filler markets of all types! $2.00! Ben Cassell, 
17717 Revello Drive, Pacific Palisades, Calif. 





HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me do it for 
you. Abbie M. Allen, R.R. 5, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 





KNOW ANY tensty shut-ins; hospitalized vets; those 
in out-of-way places liking to receive a fat letter, 
weekly? I’ll write them, $1.50 monthly. Kay, 126 
Walnut, Washington, Ill. 





“FATE’S BOLD HAND,” a novel for ten cents. By 
Joan Maples. E] Dorado Publishing Co., 4004 Good- 
win Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 





LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 





WRITERS, WHY NOT HIT the oa Order Market? 
Few rejections. Really a “Beginners Paradise!” 
Interesting information free. rite Texas Spe- 
daly Company, 204-WD Texas Ave., Texarkana, 

exas. 





FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, S ful Busi - 
Work home, $250 week reported. Expect something 
odd, Pacific-J. Oceanside, Calif. 








COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C. O. D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 324 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 





DESIRE TO CORRESPOND with other amateur poets 
for mutual improvement. “Shad,” Box 13, Turtle 
Lake, Wisconsin. 





UNHAPPY, DISCOURAGED? Let me help you find 

nag Send dollar bill and page of own hand- 

writing to certified analyst. G. Shannon, Cloud 
Chief, Okla. 





eS your strip or panel suffocating 

ags of the gaslight era? Brighten it up 

str wh idea leas from the electrified mind of Ed Murphy, 
1606 Semple Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





“UNENCUMBERED fun-loving man and wife would 
exchange ideas, etc, with interesting couple. Box 
number H-4, 





WHO SELLS STORIES? Indeed, plausible charac- 
ters! You need “Handbook of Emotions’! Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Only $100. Humanity 
Studios, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 





BEGIN AN ADVERTISING AGENCY FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES. Writing ability essential. Get into 
this new writing field immediately! Write for 
further information. Northern Copywriter Service, 
212 High Street, Ishpeming, Michigan. 





FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS Sell Readily. 
Details and Markets 25c. 101 Markets for All kinds 
of Poems 25c. Writer’s Service, Box 1355 Lubbock, 

‘exas. 





TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES. Books 
new and used; low prices. Wm, Heideman, Jennie 
Jewel Drive, Orlando, Florida. 





PLOTTING TROUBLE? Let me be the skeleton in 
your manuscript. Send your short story idea (no 
mystery or detective yarns, please) and I'll return 
ae skeleton plot for you to pad out and dress 
with dialogue and action. $10. Wallace Plots, 1531 
Versailles, Alameda, California. 


GRADUATE STUDENT IN EDUCATION is writing 
research paper on old fashioned versus modern 
methods of discipline and punishment. She would 
appreciate contributions on the subject from quali- 
fied persons. Box H-5 


USED COURSES and instruction books on writin 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged, Free list. Smit 
- naaepeaaia Exchange, 84 Washington, Peabody, 

ass. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a New Duplicating Service for 
Advertisers. Particulars Free. Cartoon-Ad Serv- 
ice, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


TELEVISION needs your best short story for net- 
work production! But only professional caliber 
scripting assures the free lancer attention, accept- 
ance, that $1,000 check! Our editors adapt your 
story to TV or radio, return it to you completely 
ready for submission to top markets. Your ma- 
terial receives current technique, studied, personal 
treatment, the most effective adaptation. Write to 
Chicago Television Editor’s Company, Room 708, 
Woods Theatre Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 








“WRITE TO ME concerning your personal problems, 
or every day matters. I have helped thousands, 
young and old, reach a better understanding. Ten 
years experience as consultant and teacher, Pa- 
tricia Ricketts, 93 on Road; Rochester 16, 
New York. Fee $2.00. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
= Magazine, page 78. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





20 LUSCIOUS HOLLYWOOD MODELS—in color—in 
one plastic cigarette-package VIEWER. For Art- 
ists retetnben” Art Students, etc. $1. post- 
paid. EFUNDED if not pleased. Craft-Art Co., 
118 x. Main, Salt Lake, Utah. 





EARN $25. OR MORE Weekly, re-writing material 
found in weekly newspapers. Directions—tips, 50c 
(coin/M.O.) L. Lyons, Washington, III. 


SCIENTIFIC — Spiritual-Healing Prosperity — Mail 
Treatments. F, A. Smith, Box 413, Sterling, Ill. 





YOUNG WOMAN desires correspondents with a gen- 
= a of humor—also passion for the arts. 
ox H-6. 





ADVENTURE STORIES—yours to publish. O. Henry 
endings. $1.00 each story. Gage 21 Eldert St., 
Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 





FOR SALE CHEAP: PLOTTO, PLOT GENIE, 200 
other books on Short Story Writing, Plotting, etc. 
Free List. Walter Casey, Canisteo, N. Y. 


GIVE ONE-QUARTER INTEREST in sensational 
game to party able to promote it. Limited capital 
needed. 25c, coin, sample of copyright rules. Boyd 
Monroe, Manchester, California. 





PUT YOUR STORY ON 16 mm film for television. For 
literature write: The Chalmers Sisters, Box 2557, 
Carmel, Calif. 





WE WISH TO CONTACT TYPISTS in small towns 
who'd like to operate a profitable spare or full time 
home business. Shopping news, Oxford, Wisconsin. 





FILLERS, any number, eight for one dollar. Nellie 
A, Fenner, Noti, Ore. 





GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE shows 
correct formats of 14 different kinds of manu- 
scripts, $1.00. Writers Service, 1505 Corning, Par- 
sons, Kansas. 





“100 MONEY-MAKING IDEAS!” 50c. (refundable). 
University Publications, 615 Davis, Evanston, Ill. 
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DON'T YIELD TO WRITING JITTERS! 


Professional writers of juvenile and adult 
fiction and popular and technical articles offer 
personalized criticism and editorial service. If 
you want to make sure that your material will 
have a specialist's opinion and help, send us 
your story or article. Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelop. 

Cost: $4 for 6,000 words or less. 

(Write for prices on other lengths and on ghestwriting). 
PROMPT SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPT CONSULTANTS 


1830 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C, 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first 
and last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand 


words. 
JOHN C. GIBBS 


Union City, Tennessee 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 
ses in Short Sto Writ Juveni Writing, 
Article Gru . be x: ons er Nonsarastiee 
criticiam; fr: + honest, practical advice; * real teaching. 
full particulars and samp the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, Write today tot a 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate, Neat, Prompt, Dependable 
Experienced authors’ FL ange 20 Ib. Rag Bond. Carbon 
copy. Pica — Minor corrections if desired. All 
work mailed flat. Your suggestions complied with. 
60c per M words. Minimum charge $1.50 

VERA E. WEIDMAN 
10139 118 Street Richmond Hill 19, N. Y. 





GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience In mending writing for 
marketing. 1! do not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Correspondence re- 
Quires return postage. 

NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 








FINE LITERARY WORK 


This is for people who made a New Year’s resolution 
to write more and better than they ever did before. 
My frank, understanding opinions clear the way for 
you to WRITE WELL. I can help you put your work 
into most presentable form, too. 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. 








A GHOST COMPOSER 


of complete confidential service to songwriters 
and lyricists — from the nebulous lyric to the 
hummed recording—a completely satisfactory 
song results. Write for details. 


E. A. MARTIN 
Hartford 5, Conn. 





43 Sumner S?. 
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By Frank A. Dickson 
March Article Possibilities 


1. THE MAYORS OF YOUR SEC- 
TION AS PHOTOGRAPHY FANS. 
Their favorite snapshots; their photographs 
of dignitaries. Do the mayors carry cameras 
on their frequent trips? 

2. THE SOURCE OF YOUR 
STATE’S LARGEST RIVER. Also the 
origins of other leading rivers. Slant: serv- 
ice of these rivers to the state, such as the 
source of power in manufacturing processes. 
Tragedies along the rivers. 

3. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
AS ONE OF THE FIRST BELIEVERS 
IN THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICAL 
FLIGHT. Anniversary angle: the inventor 
of the telephone was born on this day in 
1847. How he experimented with box kites 
for many years. 

4. PET PEEVES OF HITCH- 
HIKERS. See several “knights of the road” 
passing through your city. 

5. LOSS OF CAR KEYS. Interview 
local policemen as well as locksmiths. Are 
women the greatest losers? 

6. A CHILD OF YOUR CITY WHO 
HAS MEMORIZED A LARGE PART 
OF THE BIBLE. His, or her, methods of 
memorizing; his favorite verses and chap- 
ters. Slant: how the child has developed 
into an authority on the Bible despite his 
youth. 

7. LATEST EXPERIMENTS IN 
PLANT BREEDING. Today marks the 
102nd anniversary of the birth of Luther 
Burbank, the plant breeding wizard. Is there 
an agricultural experimental station near 
you? 
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8. AN ANCIENT UMBRELLA OF 
YOUR CITY. The history of umbrellas; 
various kinds and variety of colors. Slant: 
how the umbrella is deemed a mark of rank 
in some countries. 

9. PREDICTIONS ABOUT AVIA- 
TION IN THE NEXT 25 YEARS. Con- 
tact leading aviators of your city. What will 
airports be like? 

10. A POSTCARD COLLECTOR 
OF YOUR CITY. Number of states and 
foreign countries represented by the cards; 
the oldest dated cards. 

11, THE HEAD OF THE COUNTY 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. Slant: edu- 
cational progress as a result of the associa- 
tion’s activities. Present objectives of the 
group. 

12. DEAN OF POSTMASTERS IN 
YOUR STATE. The United States Post 
Office was established by Congress on 
March 12, 1789. Give an insight into all 
the duties of a postmaster. 

13. THE USE OF THE MAGNET 
BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Slant: magnets can be more than a toy, 
saving eyesight and even lives. Removing 
metallic particles from the eye. 

14. THE MEN BEHIND THE 
FIRST TRANS-ATLANTIC RADIO 
BROADCAST ON MARCH 14, 1925. 
Types of early radio programs; famous an- 
nouncers of the pioneer days. 

15. ODD REASONS FOR BOR- 
ROWING MONEY, AS RELATED BY 
THE HEADS OF LOAN COMPANIES 
IN YOUR CITY. Seasons when loans are 
most in demand. 

16. HOW COLLEGES IN YOUR 
STATE RECEIVED THEIR NAMES. 
The founding and growth of the institu- 
tions. 

17. A FOREST NURSERY OF 
YOUR STATE. Growing seedlings and 
selling them to residents of the state at cost. 
Slant: the part played by the nursery in 
checking soil erosion and making the land 
fertile again. 

18. UNUSUAL INQUIRIES PUT 
TO CASHIERS OF LOCAL THEATRES. 
Frequency of telephone calls; questions 
about movie stars and related subjects. 





WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is sppearing. curressly in deyene publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 





Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 
Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 
of a state normal school and a state university. 
Bond paper. Carbon free. 50c 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


with precision and neatness. Minor corrections. Carbon 
and extra first page included. 50c per 1000 words; 45c 
over 10,000. 

HILMA POTTER 
688 Holly Ave. Apt. 2 St. Paul, Minnesota 











f Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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19. INSCRIPTIONS ON MONU- 
MENTS IN YOUR COUNTY. The 
persons so honored; dedication of the 
monuments. Slant: how these monuments 
with their inscriptions form a connecting 
link between the past and the present. 

20. FAVORITE BIBLE MIRACLES 
OF LOCAL MINISTERS. Their opinions 
on modern miracles. 

21. AN OLD WATER MILL OF 
YOUR COUNTY. How long has it been 
grinding corn? Slant: the former impor- 
tance of water mills in the life of a 
community. 

22. AN INTERVIEW WITH A 
FIREARMS EXAMINER OF AN F.B.I. 
OFFICE. The process of comparing cartri- 
dges; the file of bullets. 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show - how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
cuperionced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and repo.t on short story manuscripts. 


‘MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


15 years experience as typist for best-selling authors 
assures you of editorially correct mss. Minor editing. 
Quality bond, 2 carbons if desired. Prompt service. 
— Rates on book-lengths. 

—author *’Manuscript Technique’ 


DEE SLEDGE 
4417-A West Side Drive 





23D Green Street 





Dallas 9, Texas 








BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling. I edit. correct, polish, revise where necessary, and 

resent your material in its very best shape for publication. 

eturned to you typewritten, all ready for the publisher. 
$1.25 per thousand words, carbon i 
may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 137 Gower,Missouri 


copy included. Terms 








AUTHORS 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or Write SARA K. STILLMAN for 

Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 


Circle 6-7441 Trafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 


FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS. TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


RENSEB PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est. 1918) 
Desk 4/24 








30 Church St. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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23. A WOMAN SCHOOL BUS 
DRIVER OF YOUR SECTION. Her 
safety record. Her household duties and 
hobbies. 

24, A BARBER SCHOOL. Slant: 
how the field of barbering has become more 
specialized. Requirements for graduation. 

25. THE ENTERTAINMENT PRO- 
GRAM AT THE STATE PRISON. Slant: 
better behavior of the inmates because of 
motion pictures. 

26. HOW GOOD ARE LOCAL 
CITIZENS IN GIVING DIRECTIONS? 
Try out a dozen or so men and women on 
uptown streets. 

27. STRANGE PHOBIAS. Make this 
an interview with a local psychiatrist. 
Treatment of phobias. 

28. LOCAL ATHLETES OF PROM- 
INENCE WHO HAVE TAKEN UP 
ANOTHER SPORT. The attractions of 
the game. 

29. ONE-EYED SUCCESSES. Reasons 
for loss of one eye; the subjects’ advice to 
handicapped persons. 

30. SELF-PORTRAITS BY LOCAL 
ARTISTS. Highlights of the artists’ 
careers; awards. 

31.A DETECTIVE STORY 
WRITER OF YOUR STATE. Trace a 
story from start to finish. What does he 
consider the state’s most exciting murder 
cases? 


Tricks of the Trade 


Feature writers for newspapers can pass 
along worthwhile advice to readers via 
experts in various fields, provided they seek 
out real authorities for the interviews. 
Who is the leading speaker in your state? 
He could hand out tips on how to be a 
public speaker. Similarly, you could present 
a fact-packed article on baby photography, 
with an expert baby photographer giving 
advice. Of course, illustrate the feature with 
several of his baby photos. As in trade 
journal work, stress the “how-to” angle. 

Whenever conventions are held in your 
city, leaders in a profession or industry, who 
are speakers at the meetings, can be urged 
to give, without too much technical lan- 
guage, pointers that would benefit the news- 
paper readers. 
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Market Letter from Boston 
(Continued from page 31) 


Trade Journals 


In Boston, as elsewhere, these are limited 
markets. If you possess technical or ac- 
curate knowledge of their trades, these 
journals not only offer markets for writers 
but openings for regular correspondents. 

American Photography, 353 Newbury 
Street. Frank R. Frapie, editor. This jour- 
nal wants professional and technical arti- 
cles on the building and using of photo- 
graphic equipment; on photography as an 
art, etc. Only authoritative writers on 
photography—or professionals—can meet 
standards. 

American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue. Ezra S. Grover, editor. Brief, 
technical articles on shoemaking. Pays on 
publication. (This book is issued by Shoe 
Trades Publishing Company, publishers of 
The Leather Manufacturer, Directories of 
Shoe Manufacturers, and Shoe Factory 
Buyers Guide.) 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
286 Congress Street. Frank P. Bennett, 
editor. Weekly. This magazine circulates 
to mill owners, managements, superin- 
tendents and heads of various departments 
and carries technical articles, news items 
and weekly market reports on cotton, 
woolen, worsted, rayon, and knitting in- 
dustries. An old and respected journal, 
this is the only weekly in the textile field 
for general circulation. Lengths to 2,000 
words; rates based on type of articles. For 
special articles, query. 

Automobilist, 176 Newbury Street, S. S. 
von Loesecke, editor. The official publica- 
tion of Automobile Legal Association, this 
magazine uses brief articles for automobile 
owners but is often overstocked. Query. 

Coal Herald and Air Conditioner, 141 
Milk Street. This journal covers coal 
burning market—now national—with stress 
on North Atlantic states. Articles or items 
must cover a huge field in a few words. The 
journal welcomes only experts who know 
coal and heating. This is a limited market 
but has purchased items missed by staff. 
Address Managing Editor. 

Eastern States Funeral Director, 170 





ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. Cost 
low and results thrillingly satisfactory. Write for info 
and free talent . My book MODERN WRITERS, 
now selling for $3.0 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent and Counsellor 
Room 724, Ninth and Hill Street Building 
315 West Sth Street, Los Angeles 15, California 








CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript pono, | and neat! ped on 
good grade bond paper ifty cents—1000 words. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, extra first and last 
pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 











REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
REVISION CRITICISM INSTRUCTION 


Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N,. Y. 
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’ A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
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for Authors 


book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing be Inc. 

313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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SONG WRITERS 


Wanted original songs for complete publication. 
Free melodies on approved poems. Submit likely 
material to 
CINE-MART MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 2691, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Established Publishers since 1938 











KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, clean, expert work, minor corrections. 
Hammermill or rag bond, state choice. 50c per 
1000, 40c book size. 

EULA C. WOLFE 


Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Phone CH 6372 


610 Indiana 








YOUR STORY 


contains an idea of gold, vital, appealing. 

It is my business to build this idea into 
brilliance, originality, and power; to give 
your story the best in plot and style; and 
to give you new joy and mastery in writing. 
The cost: $4 for a story under 8000 words 

(Other lengths by arrangement) 

PROMPT SERVICE 


Make 1951 your ‘Year of Success"* 


BAYARD D. YORK 


204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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REVISING 












On The Script S 00 
EDITING a 
REVISING 

POLISHING per sertet te 
CORRECTING H..- Bys 
7 PAGE ANALYSIS return postage. 





SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS RUSHED 
TO MARKET FOR QUICK SALE 


by my Top-Flight Literary Agent. 10% Commis- 
sion on Sales. Particular attention paid to 
Beginning Writers. Positively no personal inter- 
views, please. Mail manuscripts: '‘Attention 
Rewrite Desk A." 


RALPH NATHAN 
{Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, California 












MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 
40c per 1000 words. 


ELVET BLOOMFIELD 
3741 Wainut St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 








LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
may able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates, 
Particulars FREE! 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
Jennie Jewel Dr. 


Dept. D. Orlando, Fia, 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So, Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











Summer Street. S. M. Weiss, editor. This 
journal—now in its 2lst year—serves the 
funeral field and allied industries in six 
New England states and also New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Articles 
from 500 to 1500 words may be based on 
methods and experiences of successful 
funeral directors; these stories should carry 
by-line of writer or director. Subjects 
should be workable ideas regarding operat- 
ing and service methods which aid in public 
relations and community confidence, such 
as: casket selling methods; cooperation 
with church and civic organizations; dis- 
tinctive funeral home arrangements; rela- 
tionships of funeral director with clergy; 
sales promotion ideas; funeral car and am- 
bulance operations and costs. Photos oi 
exteriors and interiors of newly built or re- 
modelled funeral homes within circula- 
tion area are considered, as are short arti- 
cles on hobbies of funeral directors; archi- 
tects’ plans for modernizing, and distinctive 
and helpful stories from small-town and 
larger city operators. Pays on acceptance 
or publication, 1% to 1 cent a word; photos, 
$1 to $2 a print; reports in 7 days. 

The Leather Manufacturer, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue. Carroll Westall, editor, tells us: 
“Our editorial policies remain unchanged,” 
and gives these requirements: brief articles, 
2000 to 2500 words, based on first-hand 
knowledge of tanning and finishing pro- 
cesses of leather. Westall adds: “Writers 
can get the ‘hang’ of our journal by study- 
ing our title. The Leather Manufacturer 
is a journal for manufacturers, not con- 
sumers; it is read by men who manufacture 
belting leather, not by makers of belts, and 





This Sealed 





THOUSANDS EVERYWHERE ACCLAIM THIS 


New Psychology Of Life! 




















SAN 


Have you unrealized * goad Are the better things of life always 
just beyond your reach 

Times have changed—but have you? Adopt a new psychology 
of life and MASTER YOUR PROBLEMS. It takes no greater 
mental effort to achieve results when you know how. . 

Let the Rosicrucians show you how, by the use of simple laws, 
you can apply the 
changes in your life. If you are sincere in your desire, write for 
the free Sealed Book. It will point out how you may obtain this 
most helpful information. 


The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 


JOSE 


wers of your mind to bring about startling 


dress: Scribe X, T. F. 


CALIFORNIA 
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by tanners of glove leather, not by manu- 
facturers of gloves.” Nor does he want 
rehashes of articles in encyclopedias or 


textbooks. For special articles, query. 
(Write for sample copy if you know leather 
manufacturing. ) 

Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South Street. 
W. C. Hatch, editor. This journal carries 
articles on modern shoe rebuilding estab- 
lishments, 1000 to 1500 words; photos; 
pays 1 cent a word on publication. Articles 
are almost always illustrated. (This maga- 
zine was combined some time ago with 
Shoe Repair and Findings Dealer.) 

New England Grocery and Market 
Magazine, 80 Federal Street. Helene E. 
Aldrich, editor. The magazine is mostly 
staff-written; carries brief, pertinent arti- 
cles on grocery promotion, displays, etc., 
with good photos. 

Shoe and Leather Reporter, 210 Lincoln 
Street. Weekly. This journal, covering shoe 
manufacturing and leather tanning, carries 
feature articles on the merchandising of 
shoes and of leather. Pays according to 
value; uses photos, $1 to $5. 

Vincent Edwards & Co., 260 Tremont 
Street. V. Edward Borges, editorial director. 
This house publishes a number of excellent 
trade journals which are leaders in their 
fields. Most of them are inside books for 
“back of the house” operation. They are 
read by management and by employees who 
actually do the work. The journals are: 

Garrison’s Magazine. Fact articles, 500 
to 1000 words, on operation of stores. 

Hotel Bulletin. Fact articles on “back of 
the house” in hotels. Like the books below, 
pays lc a word on publication. Buys photos. 

Fur Fashions. Fact articles on operation 
—shops, processes. 

Furniture Manufacturer. Same require- 
ments. 

Fur Trade Review. Same requirements. 

Plastics Magazine. Same requirements. 

Women’s Reporter. Same requirements. 

Copy for all these books should be sent 
to New York: 342 Madison Avenue. 

Here are a few New England trade jour- 
nals which cover the New England states 
only. They are very limited markets but 
have purchased free lance material from 
time to time: 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profital le and pleasant. The largest market open 

imning weiters, and the only one where you can 
BARN as fou L EARN! Oue of my poten vy aoe 
than $100 worth af stories and articles mont ay. on special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH JUVE ILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention warrrer’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND er OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET OLLASTON 70, MASS. 


TYPING—ALL KINDS 


Aceurate——Neat——-Prompt——Proof-read. Pica or elite type. 

Carbon copy, extra first, last page free. Original on Cor- 

rasible bond or Ezerase bond. Punctuation, grammar spell- 

ing, faulty phrases, paragraphing corrected free. Can give 

names, ad of s. 40c per 1000 words. 
OPAL STIREWALT 


2559 S. Sprague Ave. Tacoma 3, Washington 


MARKET TIP! 


Growing demand for hobby stories noted. Cash in 
with “‘How To Write and Sell sage Articles.” Helen 
Bayer reports: ‘‘ . your folio still paying off—just 
chalked up another sale.’’ Folio with complete in- 
structions, market list $1. 

Free with above: ‘‘What Every Writer Should Know” 


American Success Aids, Box 147-W, Bellmore, NN. Y. 


A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Profitable, Personal Guidance from Script to Sales: 

@ Expert sopraiens Pog novels, short stories, articles, 

+ warldasee oo nontucts hia leading publishers, television 


ard >, studios 
@ Creative Ed tin .— 
w 




















F 2 Money- — hints. 
e In 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 
SSOOOSHOSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOHOSSSSOSES 


40c 
Per 1000 Words 


Neatly typed, extra Ist and last pages, 
rte bey free. Minor Corrections. 
Mailed flat, no delay. 


S. R. SANDEN 


fell: 








3327 Gaylord Denver, Colo. 


SEND US YOUR SONG POEM 


Let a successful song writer and composer arrange & 
melody for @ reasonable fee, then sell song; sales com- 
mission to be paid from down payment by buying 
publisher. You get contract, royalties, both sheet music 
and records. 


MELOTONE COMPOSERS 
Box 387 San Bernardino, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


200 Pages or more of unpolitical nature. 
10c Page. 5¢ Carbon. No erasures. 


P. O. Box 4203, Fed. Annex Bidg. 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 


*SONG POEMS 


Set to music — Copyrighted — Recorded 











Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
% 457 Beacon Bldg. 


Boston 8, Mass. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word milf long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story — so far." 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00 


Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.00. 















Yankee Beverage News, 120 Boylston 
Street; New England Electrical News, 176 
Federal Street; New England Beverages, 18 
Tremont Street; New England Furniture 
Manufacturer, 69 Canal Street. If you know 
New England states and have specialized 
knowledge in these lines they may offer you 
a market. 


Modern Transportation, formerly at 80 
Federal Street, appears to have gone out 
of business; office closed; mail returned. 


Book Publishers 


Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., Kendall 
Square Building, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Warren Blaisdell, editor-in-chief, tells us: 
“We specialize in college textbooks in the 
fields of physics, chemistry, biology, chemi- 
cal engineering, metallurgy, electrical engi- 
neering, mathematics, economics, education 
and social sciences as selected and developed 
by a series editor. Royalties.” 


Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon Street. The 
textbooks published by this house are school- 
books. They are not interested in novels or 
general books; only those intended for study 
by pupils in school. The number of books 
published varies each year. The editors ask 
that all communications be addressed to the 
firm—not to individual editors. 


American Photographic Publishing Com- 
pany has moved from 353 Newbury Street 
to 421 Fifth Avenue, So., Minneapolis, 
Minn. This bookhouse publishes texts on 
technical and educational problems of pho- 
tography; on photo engraving; hobbies and 
crafts and arts tied in with photography. 
Limited market; outright purchase or roy- 
alty. Editor prefers a query. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington 
Street. Dudley Cloud, director, clears up 
some misunderstanding when he says: “Our 
Press is a department of The Atlantic 
Monthly Company, which also publishes 
The Atlantic Magazine. In other words, the 
Press does not publish the magazine. Atlantic 
Monthly Press books are published in associ- 
ation with Little Brown and Company. We 
consider books of fiction; non-fiction; biog- 
raphy; history; belles-lettres; textbooks; 
juveniles. Unsolicited manuscripts are wel- 
comed, but only quality work rates here. 

































We usually report within three weeks.” 
(Books are sometimes serialized in the pages 
of The Atlantic.) 

The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street. 
Melvin Arnold, editor. Non-fiction only: 
philosophy; world affairs; liberal religious 
books; emphasis on high scholarship. Roy- 
alties. Query is a must. 

Ginn and Company, Statler Office Build- 
ing. James B. Palmer, editor, tells us: “This 
house averages about 150 titles a year and 
all books are textbooks for schools and col- 
leges.” Royalties. 

Charles T. Branford Company, 551 
Boylston Street. (Formerly R. T. Hale and 
Company.) Leo J. Jacobs, editor. Non- 
fiction: art-books; how-to-do-it’s; crafts, 
hobbies and gardening. Royalty. (No fic- 
tion or verse.) 

Harvard University Press, 44 Francis 
Avenue, Cambridge. No fiction or juveniles. 
Will consider work from unknown writers 
as well as authorities in various fields of 
learning, but all work must display liter- 
ary skill and good taste. 


Heath, D. C. and Company, 285 Colum- 
bus Ave. Jose Padin, editor-in-chief, tells 
us: “We remain interested in all types of 
textbooks—no fiction or verse.” Royalties. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street. Paul Brooks, editor-in-chief. This 
well-known and long-established bookhouse 
will consider book-length manuscripts in 
works of fiction; non-fiction; a limited 
amount of good poetry; Westerns; adven- 
ture. The chief interest still remains adult 
full-length narratives, historical or of real 
human interest, and good fiction. Best 
lengths for novels: 50,000 to 150,000 words; 
juveniles: 40,000 to 70,000 words. This 
bookhouse sponsors an annual literary fel- 
lowship and a special award for its “Life in 
America” series. 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., 30 Winchester 
Street. Edmund R. Brown, editor. Publishes 
fiction; juveniles; non-fiction; poetry and 
textbooks. Royalties. (Occasionally at au- 
thor’s expense.) 


Little Brown and Company, 34 Beacon 
Street. Angus Cameron, editor. This con- 
servative, yet progressive bookhouse enjoys 
a fine reputation for publishing full-length 








Beginners 


Only 


ot 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Ps 55: ii din cia vlan ep ona aaa Wes-cuteneeerenwhbaaalese 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 


back agreement on ALL enrollments. 


























































WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish. the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $1.25. $3.00 
for report on typewritten novels. Verse 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 














adult novels; non-fiction—such as autobi- 
ography, history, social studies, current af- 
fairs, travel; juveniles for older boys and 
girls. There is also a law department which 
publishes textbooks and general books on 
legal topics. Royalty basis. 

John W. Luce and Company, 30 Win- 
chester Street. Edmund R. Brown, editor. 
Publishes fiction, non-fiction, poetry, and 
technical books. Royalties. (Occasionally 
at author’s expense. ) 

Page, L. C. and Company, 53 Beacon 
Street. General publishers. Adult fiction and 
non-fiction, 70,000 words and up. This 
house has maintained a strong juvenile 
list at age levels from 6 to 16. Query before 
submitting manuscripts. Royalty or outright 
purchase. No poetry; no plays; no short- 
story collections; no light fiction. Address 
Editorial Department. 

W. A. Wilde Company, 131 Clarendon 
Street. This house considers books for 
adults: non-fiction; semi-educational; in- 
spirational; religious gift books; 40,000 to 
50,000 words. Also juvenile fiction from 
10 to 20 years. They invite only good man- 
uscripts. Royalty. 

Here is a publishing house with a strictly 
limited market: Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington 
Street. A. S. Burack, editor. Publishes an- 
thologies of one-act plays; book-length col- 
lections for school-age children. Royalties. 





Heavy Hangs Thy Head 


(Continued from page 28) 
eight have had such titles. 

Titles derived from some object, place, 
or time which figures prominently in the 
story are easy to manufacture, and gener- 
ally excite curiosity. This type of title is 
particularly good for novels and _ plays, 
where brevity is important. Here are some 
examples: Object: A Bell for Adano, The 
Wall, The Plum Tree, “Fagin’s Pants,” 
“The Shared Bed,” “The Little Shoes,” 
“The White Hound”; Place: Tobacco 
Road, Oklahoma, The Sea and the Jungle, 
“Home,” “Dateline: Calcutta,” “At Paso 
Rojes,” “In the Park”; Time: “One Rainy 
Night,” “In the Good Old Summertime,” 
“A Summer Day,” “Christmas Morning in 
May,” “Summer Vacation.” 
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WRITER’S LIBRARY 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


"5. SO Rea $2.50 
Flesch : 
Desk Standard Dictionary....... 3.50 
Dictionary of American 
og I sip 6:4:4-0 6100 5.00 
"— "“) (aa $3.75 
John "B. * Obdy ck 
English Grammar "Simplified. . 1.50 
sees C. Fernald 
Fundamentals of Good Writing.. 4.75 
obert Penn Warren 
Get m. - ht 3.75 
Joh Opdyck 
Hash House tinge Morapieatre 50 
Jack 
Patterns of cblicity Copy...... 2.75 
Harr 
Protection and Marketing © of 
Literary Property............. 3.75 
a Wittenberg 
Roget’s Thesaurus.............. 1.50 
The ‘Said’ Book s 2.50 
The “Sophisticated Synonym” 2.50 
The Substitute for ‘‘Very’’. 2.50 
Usage and Abusage.... 3.75 
Eric Partridge 
Webster’s Dictionary... . 1.50 
Western Words........ 3.00 
dams 
CARTOONING 
The Art of Cartooning. . 1.00 
Thorndike 
Editorial Cartooning............ 2.75 
—— 
The Secrets of Cartooning... 1.00 
Thorndike 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Modern Criminal Investigation... 3.50 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Fiction................ 2.50 
w Mag 7 Rodell ‘ M 
riting Detective peer 
Fiction ..... a6 oe 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Tuvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
ill Herman 
Writing for Children. . . 2.50 
Berry & Best 
we ee Fiction... . 2.50 
itn 
2.00 


Writing the Juvenile Story... 
Hall 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


How To Write for Homemakers 
Richardson & Callahan...... 
Magazine Article Writing 
Brennecke 
seas ~ ue in Article Writing 
eson Bailey 


MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section............. 
Photo Almanac iota iat a rsiacs on 
1951 Writer’s Market........... 
Mathieu & Jones 
The 1950 Writer’s Yearbook. .... 
Summer Theatres............... 
o Shull 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing......... 
Burack 
The Cost of a Best Seller....... 
Frances Parkinson - teed 
Technique of the Novel. 
Uzzell 
How to Write and Sell a Novel. . 
oodfor 
The World of Fiction........... 
Bernard DeVoto 
PLAY WRITING 
How to Write a Play........... 
obert Finch 
Human Nature of Playwriting. .. 
‘aphaelson 
Playwriting. fo for Broadway....... 
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2.75 


. 3.50 


3.00 
3.50 


2.50 
4.00 





PLAY WRITING ae ) 


Pointers on Playwriting......... 2. 
Josephine Niggli 
Technique of Screenplay 
woes Puddeakatwew se 3.50 
|. ee 3.00 


Kenneth T. Rowe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
ne of the Short Short Story 1.00 


yelife ill 
101 Plots Used and Abused...... 1.25 
Youn 
Plotting he and Kind of 
Writing 95. 6oae : 20 Soe 
Woodford 
Plotto . .25.00 


Wm. Wallace Cook = 


Story Plotting Simplified. . 2.50 
Heath 

36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 

Writers: Let’s Plot ........ 2.50 
M'ldred I. Reid 

Writing: Advice & Devices 3.50 

‘am pbell 
POETRY 
An Editor Looks at Poetry.......2.00 


Stanton A. Coblentz 
Art and Technique of Writing 
| 2 Serene 2.50 
Clement Wood 
Congest Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
lement Woo 
First i ion p= 9 of Verse........ 2.00 
obert Hillyer 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Yow to Write Songs That Sell.. 2.95 
Arthur Korb 
Seven Principles of Poetry. . 2.50 
Unabridged Rivining Di 3.50 
nabridge yming Dictionary 3. 
Clement Wood 
Simplified. . . 1.50 
Robert K. Buell 
Writing and Selling Greeting 
> ae ep pea 1.00 
June Barr 
Writing Light Verse......... 2.00 
Richard Armour 
RADIO 
More by Corwin................ 3.00 
Norman Corwin 
Pointers on Radio Writing...... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 


Verse Writin: 


Professional Radio Writing 4.00 
Albert R. Crews 
Radio & Television Writing. .... 6.50 
Max Wylie 
Radio Sketches and | ae to 
Write Them...... 2.00 
Dixon 
TELEVISION 
The Best Television Plays of the 
IS oe Since lennon sk «ae, 
Radio & Television Writing..... 6.50 
Max Wylie 
Writing for Television. . . 47 
ric eath 
Your Career In Television...... 3.50 


Kaufman & Colodzin 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 


Anne Hamilton 

Let’s Write Short Shorts........ 2.00 
Foy Evans 

The A AE wt Short Story........ 2.75 
H. Bates 

Narrative Technique....... . 3.00 
Thomas Uzze 

Short Story Writing........ ee 
Tremaine 

Shen, See © Writing for Profit... 2.00 

Write the Short eee 
Elwoo: 

Writers: Try Short Shorts...... 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writing Magazine Fiction...... 2.50 
Campbell 

Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 
Kammerman 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Art of Useful Writing.......... 2.25 


W. B. Pitkins 
Best from Yank . 3.50 
Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
faren Elwood 


Editor to Author, rae & hate « 
Maxwell E. Perkins. oes 
nee Ea etnass toe 
Sidney 
I Sell What ° Write. . . 20 
Archer 
I Wanted to Write............. 3.50 
Kenneth Roberts 
The Mind in the Making. . . 1.50 
H. Robinson . 
Let’s Write About You......... 2.00 
Charles Carson 
111 Dont’s 1 Writers.......... 3.00 
aren Elwood 
Stories be Can Sell... . 4.00 
L. D’Orsay 
Trial nat Error. . . 3.00 
k Woodford 
Words “Ito T S.. Pee 
Marjorie Skillin & 
Robert M. Gay 
Working, With Words........... 1.50 
ruett 
Writers Help Yourselves. . . 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers : — ee 
Mildred Reid 
Writers: tear - Seme:........ 2 
Mildr Reid 
Writers: Make It Sell. . . 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Wetes Serre 4.00 
Somerset Maugham 
Writing, Non-Fiction ........... 3.00 
alter S. Campbell 
The Writing of Fiction. . . 3.50 
offman 
Writers’ Paper Kit. . .«+ Oae 
The Writing Trade . 2.50 


Paul R. Reynolds _ 
Writing for Love or Money..... 3.50 
Norman Cousins 





Writing—Idea to Printed Page.. 5.95 
len Goods 
a ae 2.75 


Scott Meredith 





After careful survey of the latest books, 


WRITER’S DIGEST recommends 


the above for their special valve and interest to writers. All are sold on a 


money-back guarantee. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 


For which I endless 
EE RAAT 


Address 




















“SPLENDID!” says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 


arate fee to be arran ed. Books $5.00 

My technical books: riting for a Living,” 

sob stn, $2.50; ‘‘How to Publish Profitably , (rupee) 
‘Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P.O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
Paragraphing, compounding, hyphenation, etc., and 
typed on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. 
Extensive Rewriting and 
Collaboration Service by Arrangement 


R. K. SHIPLEY 








2979 Frankford Ave Philadelphia 34, Pe. 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material — we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song; 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, 





ILLINOIS 


ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers 


PERSONAL TRAINING 
In Writing Salable Short-Shorts 





WRITERS: by special request am offering a low-priced 
training period in writing short-shorts from idea to com- 
pleted story. No printed lessons or stereotyped instruction. 
The training is entirely personal, suited to each individual 
writer, and covers a period of 3 months.* Beginners 
given special preference in personal coaching by a master 
technician of short-short fiction for over 15 years. My 
famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 
and book, SHORT-SHORT STORIES, sent free to each 
enrolled student. 

*3 months’ instruction only $10.00. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 











At times you can name your story after 
its overall situation—like “Boy in Love,” 
“Youth,” “Home is the Soldier,” “Life, 
How Simple It Is,” “A Romance in Paris,” 
“The Passion of Lance Corporal Hawkins.” 
Or sometimes you will be able to tempt a 
reader, as a newspaper headline does, by 
actually telling what happens in the piece 
—as in “The Funeral of Sandra Cunning- 
ham,” “Escape from Paradise,” ‘“‘The 
Wonderful Wedding,” “Widow’s Meeting,” 
“The Lynching.” 

In a serious story, play, or novel, you 
may have included some interesting sym- 
bolism which can furnish you with a title 
—as in Strange Fruit, The Circle, The 
Silver Cord, Beyond the Horizon, all titled 
from their central symbols. 

No other titles have been so popular in 
recent years as quotations. A quotation 
may be from a poem, the Bible, Shake- 
speare, or any other familiar source—as in 
Gone with the Wind, Grapes of Wrath, 
For Whom the Bell Tolls, “The Babes in 
the Wood,” “A Number of Things,” “Home 
Is the Sailor,’ “The Hounds of Spring.” 
Or a quotation may be a common saying, 
a proverb, a trite expression, or a parody 
on any of these, as in Cheaper by the 
Dozen, You Can’t Take It with You, 
“Teast Common Denominator,” “What a 
Pity,” “None of Us Is (Or Are) Perfect,” 
“A Man Has to Eat,” “Woman About the 
House.” You may even use a quotation 
from your own story: “She’ll Talk Later,” 
“Ma Didn’t Like Handsome Men,” “You 
Aim So High.” 

Whatever the source of your title, what- 
ever its form, and whatever its purpose, if 
it’s good, it will help sell your story. Even 
if the story sells itself, the title can make 
you an editorial friend. As a Scribner man 
commented recently to the New Yorker’s 
roving editor, “You have no idea how 
many hours editors and publishers spend, 
while shaving and riding on trains, trying 
to hit on the right title.” There’s nothing 
an editor likes better than a good story— 
with a good title. 





SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 1,500 words; $1 


per 1,000 words thereafter; 


novels, $10; $1 each. 


Author: Technique Sells the Short-Short, $2; Short-Short Stories, $2; Co-Author: Writing the Short- Short |! Story, $2.50. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


P, ©. Box 539 


Ocean City, New Jersey 
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CONTEST---$50.00 CASH PRIZE 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS—tThe Perfect Plot- 
. ® 
ting Device 
A deck of cards which supplies plot synopsis of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them REVER 
AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
nothing could be simpler to operate. You simply deal 
out a hand to yourself, and you have A COMPLETE 
WORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 
not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 


or a jumble of words or sentences. 
PRICE $1.00 


Beware of Imitations 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


e@ COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which 
——_ your writing or selling trouble. 
postpaid. 

1. The Nature of the Short Story. 
Short Story Plots and Their Development. 

The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts; Etc. 
Viewpoint and Visualization. 
Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, 
. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

4 The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

ou may order any one, or com) 
nine for Two Dollars. - eo 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


ll sey Rig oe of =. *“formulas'’ used in 
writing the various ti 5 
No. 1—THE LOVE sTORY. eigehrs useage 
No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. —— OF THE ‘PULP’ ACTION 


Price 25c each, 


Transition. 


PAP ween 


Price—25c each, postpaid 


No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE "QUALITY 


GROUP’ STORY. 
including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 
published ‘‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 
handle your material if you wish to sell to the 
quality’’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 
with appearance in their pages. Price 


No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'SMOOTH 

PAPER'' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of a story from the book, “STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman's 
le eee ran. ith step-by-step analysis. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 











will help you | 





Send your manuscripts to us for honest and con- 
structive criticism. You may have a winner. 

Besides receiving helpful and constructive criticism 
for the small fee, you will in turn be in line for the 
cash ($50.00) prize. 

Contest starts January Ist, 1951 and ends March 


30, 1951. 
CONTEST RULES 


1. No limit on wordage per script. 

9. All manuscripts remain the property of the 
author. 

3. The winning manuscript will be submitted to 
suitable markets, and in event of sale, 10% 
commission is retained for agent’s fee. 

4. All scripts must be accompanied by the cor- 
rect fee. 

5. As many scripts as desired may be submitted 
in this contest, as long as separate fee for each 
manuscript is enclosed. 

6. All manuscripts must be marked “CONTEST 
SCRIPT” in upper right hand corner. 

7. All scripts must be post marked not later than 
March 30, 1951. 

8. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 

9. The decision of the judges will be final. 

10. Prize money will be paid April 30, 1951. 
This will enable the judges time to accurately 
select the winner or winners. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. 

The fee for “short-short stories” of 
words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


a thousand 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words ... $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words 25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words : 30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words 35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words pose 


Over 125,000 words. 

If you are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 


D’ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 
LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 
Author "The Profit in Writing” ($4.00); “Writing Novels to Sell" ($4.00); “Landing the 
Editors’ Checks” ($4.00); "Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); “Mistress of Spears" ($4.00), etc. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 






























let a 
SELLING WRITER 


Help You 


C(> inet ARE TWO WAYS of becoming a published writer— 








the Jong way and the short way. When you take the long way, 
you enroll in a course, secure all the textbooks you can find 
and settle down to several years of intensive study. If you are still 
under twenty-five, plan to make writing your life work, and are 
equipped with money and good health, it is the method I recommend. 


But if you have a particular manuscript on hand which you would 
like to sell, you will not care to struggle through years of tedious 
training in an effort to absorb al/ writing technique. You realize that 
perhaps only a few things are wrong with your story, and a few 
hours of personal help from a practicing writer will make it right. 
This is the consultation method; it is what I offer my clients. 


I have no printed lessons, no stock criticisms, no tailor-made 
formulas. When you come to me, I give your manuscript careful 
consideration and decide on the type of service that will work most 
effectively for you. Whether your script requires PROFESSIONAL 
EDITING, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM or COMPLETE 
REVISION, I am prepared to furnish the specific aid it needs. 

Here is how we get started: Write to me today, asking 
for my free folder entitled “Literary Help,” which tells 


in detail how | work with authors. Also, include any 
information you wish to give concerning your own work. 


CHARLES 


Interviews by arrangement only 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 





















